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r- “AHERE have so far this year been four great 

offensive movements : the German attack on 

Verdun, the Russian attack in Asia Minor, the 
Austrian attack in the Trentino, and the Russian attack 
in Volhynia and Bukovina. All four gained a certain 
measure of success, but the honours fall easily to Russia. 
In each case the Russian armies have got their opponents 
“on the run.”” In Asia Minor they stormed Erzerum 
and Trebizond, both fortified places of decisive im- 
portance. In Volhynia and Bukovina they have broken 
a fortified trench line and re-established mobile con- 
ditions of war along an immense front. Whether their 
success is measured in prisoners taken, in guns and 
matériel captured, or in territory occupied, it far out- 
weighs the German and Austrian achievements put 
together. We have become so accustomed to large 


figures in this war that the significance of the number of produce a very great effect. 


Austrian prisoners captured (over 120,000 in the first 
ten days) has not perhaps been fully appreciated. It 
has to be remembered that this figure takes no account 
of killed or wounded, and that the total forces which 
Austria was able to spare for the Russian front was 
certainly very far short of a million. As Germany and 
Austria approach the point of military exhaustion, 
numbers become very much more important; for 
neither has any substantial number of reserves left to 
replace wastage. The Russians have achieved not 
merely a gain of so many square miles, but a permanent 
weakening of Austria’s power of resistance to future 
attacks. * * * 


But the political results of the Russian success are 





likely to be even more important than the immediate 
military results. Ever since the great retreat of last 
summer the German Press has treated Russia as if she 
were definitely out of the running in this war, if not 
altogether out of action. “‘ We have shown,” it has 
said in effect, “‘ which is the stronger; and what we 
have done once we can do again. Russia is beaten. If 
we can beat and discourage France at Verdun, there 
will be only England left to deal with.” The German 
public has been led to believe that it could safely turn 
its back on the East and direct all its attention and its 
energies to the struggle in the West; and this view 
appears to have prevailed to such an extent even amongst 
those in high authority, that the Austrian line in the 
East (and possibly the German line in the East too) 
has been dangerously denuded of heavy guns for use in 
the South and West. All things considered, the 
existence of such an illusion was not remarkable—there 
were people even in this country of apparently very 
much the same opinion—but the awakening is bound to 
If the tone of the German 
Press and the recent extraordinary efforts of the German 
Government to spread a spirit of confidence are reliable 
guides to the state of civilian opinion, the German public 
is in no mood to face with equanimity even the smallest 
addition to its trials or to the efforts which it is called 


upon to make. 
* * + 


Meanwhile at Verdun the Germans have been making 
more desperate efforts than ever to obtain a decision. 
Having taken Fort Vaux, they have this week made a 
slight but appreciable advance across the plateau, and 
their lines are now at the nearest point only some 
three and three quarter miles from the town itself, 
which the Russian success has made an even more 
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desirable goal than it was a fortnight ago. The Germans 
must do something. The internal conditions of Ger- 
many, no less than the military situation itself, make it 
impossible for them to sit still; for if they are not win- 
ning they are obviously losing. Until the Russians 
moved there was always a possible alternative to the 
Verdun offensive, if that had to be abandoned, namely, 
an offensive in the East designed ostensibly to complete 
the work begun last year, and certain to achieve a measure 
of success. But now, if the Germans are to undertake 
any action in the East, it can only be the thankless and 
unpopular task of rescuing their Allies from the plight 
they have fallen into; and it is not likely that we shall 
see many German troop-trains rushing from West to 
East for that purpose. Moreover, there has been more 
than one public hint lately that it will not be long before 
the Germans will be more deeply engaged in the West 
than they have ever been before. 
* * * 


The Italians also will certainly feel the effects of the 
Russian move. The direct reinforcement of the Russian 
front from the Italian front is no doubt impracticable ; 
the distance is so great that no such reinforcements 
could arrive in time to be of any use. Nevertheless, 
it may safely be assumed that in view of her huge 
losses in the East, Austria will not be inclined to pursue 
an expensive policy in the South-West; for in so far 
as she has any reserves left they are a common stock 
from which both her fronts must be fed, and she will 
have for the time being none available to send to 
Italy. As a matter of fact, the Italians, having 
thoroughly recovered from the effects of the original 
surprise, have this week undertaken a counter-offensive ; 
without, however, having achieved anything in parti- 
cular. But the Austrian advance is at any rate brought 
to a complete and probably permanent standstill— 
having altogether failed to achieve its object, which 
was to threaten the communications of the main 
Italian front on the Isonzo. 


* * * 


The chief moral of the Italian Cabinet crisis seems to 
be that already so abundantly illustrated in France, 
namely, that in Parliaments where the group, or many- 
party, system prevails (as it invariably does where there 
is a second ballot at the elections), any national defeat 
will always shake down the Ministry, or at least the 
War Minister, of the day. We have seen this in France 
after every important set-back—after the defeats of 
August, 1914, after the bloodshed of the Champagne 
offensive last year, and after the early phases of the 
Battle of Verdun; while all the minor French checks 
(e.g., in the spring of 1915) brought their corresponding 
crises in the Chamber. Italy’s defeats in the Trentino 
last month were her first, and the Salandra Ministry was 
their inevitable scapegoat. It was not a strong Ministry, 
Parliamentarily speaking; it never had a majority of 
its own in the Chamber ; and nothing but the fact that 
the nation stood behind its war-policy had enabled it to 
last so long. Its final overthrow was largely due to the 
various war-parties, and does not seem likely to herald 
any weakening in Italy’s attitude. She has indeed 


burnt her boats, and even the Giolittians see that only 


strength and victory can now obtain guarantees for her 


future. 
* * * 


In opening the Economic Conference of the Allies in 
Paris on Wednesday, M. Briand described its business 
programme as being divided into three sections : first, 
the economic problems connected with the carrying on 
of the war; second, the problems connected with the 
reconstruction of economic and industrial life which 
must follow the war; and third, the possibilities of 
permanent fiscal and financial co-operation against the 
Central Empires. In this country it is the third section 
of the programme which has been most widely adver- 
tised ; but M. Briand did not dwell upon it, and we do 
not imagine that it will bulk very large in the actual 
proceedings of the Conference. With so much urgent 
business to consider, the delegates are not in the least 
likely to devote much of their time to questions which 
are bound to prove as thorny as they are hypothetical. 
We are all anxious to arrange for the fullest possible 
economic co-operation between the Allies both during 
the war and in the task of reconstruction, but the project 
commonly described as “‘ the war after the war ”’ is quite 
another matter. The idea that after we have beaten 
Germany as thoroughly as we hope to, we are going to 
settle down to a new and indefinitely prolonged war 
against her on the economic plane is utterly repugnant, 
we believe, to the majority of people in this country. It 
is also, in the shape in which it is generally presented, 
quite fantastic—as will appear at once if the details are 
ever considered. It may and probably will be necessary 
after the war to modify our economic relationships with 
other countries, by methods incompatible with the 
principles of the Cobden Club ; but undoubtedly we shall 
make our arrangements with the object simply of 
securing what we conceive to be our own economic 
interests quite irrespective of whether in so doing we 
shall be injuring Germany or not. 

a * * 


Another consideration which would prevent the 
Conference discussing to any purpose the intricacies 
of post-war tariffs is the fact that our delegates—and 
probably the same remark applies to the other delegates 
—have no sort of mandate or authority to commit 
Great Britain to any given fiscal policy. They have 
gone to Paris with the knowledge that if they overstep 
certain fairly narrow limits they will run the risk of 
being repudiated. They may safely commit us to 
any measures which may be necessary to prevent 
dumping or to protect the industries of the Allies during 
the period when they will be finding their feet again 
after the war. But beyond that this country is natur- 
ally not prepared to tie its hands for the present. Mr. 
Bonar Law and Lord Crewe doubtless understand this 
well enough, but it would be as well for everyone con- 
cerned to understand it if all possibilities of miscon- 
ception between ourselves and our Allies are to be 
avoided. In point of fact, the warning is probably 
unnecessary, since some of our Allies—Belgium, for 
example—are likely to be even less inclined than 
we are to tie their hands in advance on the subject of 
tariff walls. Anyone, indeed, who wants the Paris 
Conference to commit the Allies at this stage to a 
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definite post-war economic policy writes himself down 
as a person with an axe to grind. By all means let us 
discard old shibboleths, but not merely in order to 
embrace new ones. 

* * * 

In this connection it is impossible to ignore Mr. 
Hughes (of Australia). So far he has, as a guest, becn 
practically immune from public criticism in this country, 
but the absurd position into which he has allowed him- 
self to be forced must be regarded as having deprived 
him of the right of immunity for the future. On 
Wednesday the Times, addressing its remarks more 
apparently to its foreign than to its British readers, 
stated that Mr. Hughes occupies a higher position in 
Imperial politics than any man since Mr. Chamberlain, 
and added that “ Englishmen no less than Australians 
regard Mr. Hughes as their most considerable repre- 
sentative at the Conference.’”” What portion of the 
Australian public Mr. Hughes speaks for we do not 
know—he appears to have been repudiated pretty 
emphatically by his own, which is the predominant, 
party—but it is certain that in Great Britain his follow- 
ing, if he has one, is confined to a very small group of 
politicians and newspaper proprietors. His abilities, 
especially on the platform, are considerable, but they 
will not permit him to sustain in the council chamber 
the reputation which has been thrust upon him. It 
is no reflection either on him or on the country he 
represents to say that his experience in Australia has 
not qualified him to grasp in the short space of three 
or four months the infinitely more complex political 
and economic conditions of Europe. The pity is that 
he should have laid himself open to comparisons from 
which no man in his position could hope to escape 
undamaged. If there is anything in the rumour that 
he proposes to remain here and enter the Imperial 
Parliament, he will doubtless one day find his feet in 
the stream of our party politics, but at present he is 
plainly out of his depth; and those who have led him 
there have done a very great disservice to the Empire. 


*x * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Nationalist 
Party is ready to surrender what is on the basis of 
population a third of Ireland, this third including two 
counties where Nationalists are actually in a majority. 
There is no logic in the settlement, and on the grounds 
of expediency it would be better to let all Ulster go so as 
to have a large Nationalist minority (growing possibly 
into a majority before the promised Colonial Conference 
is held) in the excluded area. Irish opposition is, 
however, based, or purports to be based, on an objection 
in principle to any sort of division. So far scarcely a 
voice has been raised in Mr. Lloyd George's favour. The 
provincial Press is almost unanimously hostile, and the 
informal Nationalist Conferences that have been held in 
Ulster affected resolute decision to reject the suggested 
settlement. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
the situation is hopeless. There are strong arguments 
for accepting compromise, and these have not yet been 
brought to bear on Nationalist opinion. The Irish 
Party made a great mistake in holding back the precise 
proposals—-which show that the exclusion of the six 





counties is not to be regarded as ‘ final ’—for a week, 
during which time the issue was prejudged. 
* * * 

**Two months ago the offer of Home Rule for two- 
thirds of Ireland, operating during the war and assuring 
the Irish Party of its supremacy for that time (there are 
to be no elections, the present Members will retain their 
seats both for Westminster and for Dublin !), would 
have seemed like a piece of incredible good fortune to 
all true followers of Mr. Redmond. And as for 
exclusion, the Irish Party accepted it in principle long 
ago, without losing, so far as one remembers, any votes 
of confidence from their supporters. It is true that Mr. 
Redmond might have exploited the situation created by 
the Rebellion to a better profit from a national point 
of view—this is felt very keenly. With better leader- 
ship, let it be granted, Ireland could now get more than 
is actually offered her. Mr. William Murphy is the only 
Irishman who has put forward the counter-proposal of 
Colonial Home Rule; this he has done through his 
powerful newspaper, the Independent, and also, it is 
understood, in interviews with Mr. Lloyd George. But 
Mr. Murphy has no standing as an Irish leader, and 
though his distrust of the Party is shared by an increasing 
number of Nationalists, the country has to consider the 
measure of actual possibilities. What better hope lies 
in waiting until the end of the war?” 

* * * 

We have often had to protest against the misuse of 
the word “ militarism.’’ Not only German writers, but 
many American, and even some British employ the 
word as if it meant simply the possession and use of a 
large army, and they have invented by analogy the 
word “ navalism”’ to describe British sea power. We 
have even seen it stated that we have become a 
“ militarist ’’ nation since August, 1914. Properly 
understood, the term has no meaning as applied to an 
actual belligerent. For a militarist nation is a nation 
which in time of peace maintains that predominance of 
military over civilian interests which is necessary and 
inevitable in time of war. The word has lately been 
defined by two authorities who may be regarded as 
sufficiently independent—President Wilson and the well- 
known German publicist Herr Harden. The former, 
speaking at West Point Military Academy last Tuesday, 
said : 

Militarism is a spirit, it is a point of view, itisasystem . . . the 
spirit of militarism is the opposite of the civilian spirit. In a country 
where militarism prevails the military man looks down upon the 


civilian, regards him as inferior, thinks of him as intended for the 
military man’s support and use. 


Herr Harden wrote in the Zukunft of May 18th : 


Militarism is not constituted by universal service or by strong 
armaments it exists only when the (military) spirit which is 
indispensable to-day in the army extends far into the ranks of the 
civil population, even to those high places where counsel is taken con- 
cerning the Empire’s destiny when thé official considers 
himself superior to the man without arms, the man who pays him, and 
whom it is his duty worthily to serve. 


The coincidence of these two definitions is striking, and 
Herr Harden at all events knows very well what he is 
talking about. If the point were as clearly grasped by 
all who speak and write on the subject, discussion would 
be more fruitful. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE RUSSIAN 
OFFENSIVE 


fe Russian offensive, which began on June 4th, 

has proceeded so fast and far that it becomes 

difficult to write about, save from day to day. 
The Austrian front was not merely battered throughout 
its length, but pierced in two distinct sectors. Our 
Allies have poured through the gaps; their cavalry are 
playing a leading part; field warfare is once more in 
fashion. While it lasts, every hour must be big with 
consequences, whether the Russians succeed in using it, 
or whether the Austrians succeed in preventing its being 
used. At the end of another fortnight we shall know 
much better where things stand and what is the balance- 
sheet of the undertaking. 

The Austrian offensive against Italy began on 
May 15th, with a concentration of guns, which in the 
crucial sector of the Trentino front alone was estimated 
at 2,000. As we pointed out at the time, these guns 
could not have come from Germany (who needed hers 
for her own purposes at Verdun and elsewhere), and they 
must have been drawn largely from the Russian front. 
The same, though probably to a less extent, would be 
true of the men. There was a clear opening for a 
Russian offensive, but so clear that one assumed the 
enemy to have taken precautions against it. 

General Brussilov’s blow fell just twenty days after 
the Austrian blow in Trentino. Its promptitude con- 
trasts favourably with that of the various Allied ripostes 
last year, which were generally too slow to be effective. 
It may account for a success beyond expectation, but 
it should warn us against exaggerating our further hopes. 
The Russians have a quantity of excellent cavalry for 
pressing a beaten foe. But nothing is more difficult than 
to keep up a rapid advance on the vast scale; nothing 
makes heavier demands on organisation ; nowhere does 
the value of long and leisurely previous preparation 
become more apparent. Organisation has never been 
the strongest point of the Russian Army, and if it is the 
case that they advanced at short notice and have 
already gone further than was anticipated, these very 
circumstances are adverse to their continued efforts. 

Suppose that all goes well. Austria-Hungary has lost, 
in men, between a third and a half of her entire army on 
the Russian front. Her loss in guns is proportionately 
less, but that is probably because the front was under- 
gunned. The gaps can be filled by bringing men and 
guns back from the Trentino ; but it will take a week or 
ten days for the men, and much longer for the transport 
and emplacement of the heavy guns. The Russian 
heavy guns may require as long to move forward across 
unbridged rivers to new positions, and the open warfare 
in the interval will be carried on without the aid of these 
monsters. What line of positions are the Russians to 
make for? A glance at the map will show that this 
chiefly depends on the advance of their northern wing 
in Volhynia. Before June 4th the long Austro-German 
front ran comparatively straight north and south from 
Dvinsk to the Rumanian frontier. Any large Russian 
advance in the south creates a bulge, with an extensive 
flank line on the north of it running east and west. 
Along the whole front there is only one natural feature 


to protect such a flank. That is the upper course of the 
Pripet with its marshy girdle. If the Russians capture 
and hold Kovel, they should be able to consolidate this 
defensive flank ; and they will then be in a position to 
maintain in the south a considerably advanced line, with- 
out the ever-present risk of its being crumpled up by an 
enfilading German onslaught. These considerations have 
clearly dictated the strategy of our Allies, who by 
straining their first efforts to capture Dubno, Lutsk, 
and the Rovno-Kovel railway, and then pressing along 
the latter towards Kovel, have shown their primary 
anxiety to secure a safe northern flank. 

Suppose they secure it, what then? How far can 
they go in the south? There is no question of their 
sweeping right across Galicia as they did in the autumn 
of 1914. They could afford to do so then, because 
Russian Poland was in their hands; but now any 
such advance would create an untenable salient. Even 
the line of the San, to which they fell back a year ago 
after the battle of Gorlice, represents a front thrown 
much too far forward to be covered by the Pripet 
flank. Southwards from the Pripet’s source the likeliest 
front for them to aim at establishing would be the 
line of the Bug, backed by the railway junction at 
Vladimir-Volhynski. This would provide, if necessary, 
a re-entrant to their present line ; or, again, in the event 
of their extreme left pushing far ahead on the south 
of the Dniester, a connection could be established with 
it across Galicia. 

The object of the advance on the south of the Dniester 
is- presumably to overrun Bukovina down to the Car- 
pathians, while securing the position on the Galician 
side by holding the railway junctions of Stanislav and 
Kolomea. This would push back the possibility of an 
enemy offensive against Odessa, just as the advance in 
Volhynia pushes back the possibility of one against 
Kiev. It is also calculated to produce a great impression 
on Roumania, whose ambiguous position on the flank 
of the two great Eastern belligerents is no doubt a 
source of constant anxiety to both of them. Whether 
the advance will be pressed further up into Galicia and 
directed to the capture of Lemberg, as in 1914, is a 
more doubtful matter. Lemberg is still far off, and 
a considerably increased success would be needed to 
make it practicable to hold it again. Unless the 
weakening of Austria-Hungary, by loss of men, reached 
such proportions that the Central Powers had volun- 
tarily to withdraw their line as a whole further west, 
it is unlikely that our Allies would re-enter Lemberg 
until after a second period of trench-warfare against 
intermediate positions. We should beware of indulging 
unreasonable hopes. 

The remoter possibilities are, of course, larger. The 
question of Austro-Hungarian man-power is becoming 
specially acute. Some time ago the Dual Monarchy 
called up all classes to the age of 50—that is, several 
years older than in either France or Germany. A fresh 
revision of the older classes has now been ordered, to 
bring in men previously regarded as unfit. These are 
the very last military expedients to which a Power can 
resort—several stages beyond what the other belligerents 
have reached. A State so situated can least of all 
afford abnormal losses such as have been experienced 
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within the last ten days on two fronts. They cannot be 
borne much further, and if they were prolonged we should 
witness the collapse of Germany’s principal Ally in a 
sense in which none of the Great Powers at war have 
yet collapsed. Once this was evident, Roumania might 
be expected to join in for a knock-out blow, and the 
Germans would probably be too conscious of the need 
for shortening their lines and guarding their own 
frontiers to attempt the rescue of Austria on her own 
soil, as they did in 1915. Whether the Allied expedition 
at Salonika will contribute anything material to such 
a result remains to be seen; its present continued 
inactivity is, to say the least of it, something of an 
enigma. Volhynia and Galicia are both important 
grain-growing regions, and their partial reconquest 
before harvest would help to contract the enemy’s food 
supplies. But, of course, their effect in that direction 
would be nothing to that of an invasion of Hungary, 
which is still a remote, and not an immediate, possibility. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ECLIPSE 
A T Chicago a week ago Mr. Roosevelt suffered a 


defeat so sudden and severe that it has _pro- 
bably been taken by thousands of people in 
this country as nothing more than an illustration of 
the utter bewilderment of American politics. Since the 
beginning of the year the cause for which Mr. Roosevelt 
stood had seemed to be winning fast. It was plain that 
he would not accept any half-hearted nomination to 
the Presidency. He had been careful to hold himself 
in reserve, and in March he had written from Trinidad 
that no party would think of nominating him unless its 
managers judged that the country was in an heroic 
mood. But less than a month later he had come out. 
At the end of April he made a tour of the Middle West, 
and opened his campaign at Chicago with a resounding 
speech which made him once again, according to the 
newspapers, the man of the hour. An energetic non- 
partisan Roosevelt League was established. One thou- 
sand business men of Chicago formed themselves into a 
missionary band for the purpose of booming him before 
and during Convention Week. The tremendous demon- 
strations in support of Preparedness held in the great 
cities were all, directly or indirectly, advertisements for 
Roosevelt. A committee representing strong bodies of 
Republicans in thirty States was created to support him 
at the orthodox Convention. In large areas of the 
West his position seemed assured. Multitudes who are 
tga with the “timid neutrality” of President 
Wilson were ready to follow Mr. Roosevelt as the one 
man in America standing for strong leadership. Powerful 
business interests in New York and New England were 
coming round to him, prepared to forget the terrors 
provoked during his later years as President and to 
overlook even his break-up of the Republican party 
in 1912. So confident were Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters 
that they estimated in advance a vote of a full third 
of the Republican delegates before anything had been 
done to manipulate the Convention. Their avowed 
intention was to “ whoop up”’ the champion so as to 
sweep the assembly not later than the third ballot. To 
the outsider it appeared that the tide was running high 
for the most masterly of contemporary campaigners. 
Yet all this went for nothing when it came to the 
test of voting. Once more it was demonstrated that 
while Mr. Roosevelt is the kind of man the American 


people love to shout for, a Hughes or a Wilson is, in 
the present mood of the country, the kind they vote 
for. Mr. Roosevelt could only command a bare eighty 
votes out of a total of nearly a thousand, and so strong 
was the feeling of the Convention on behalf of Mr. 
Justice Hughes that all thought of a Roosevelt stampede 
had to be put away. It is, however, important to note 
that the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt is not a triumph of 
the machine. The Republican bosses do not love 
Hughes, who during his four years’ Governorship of New 
York State made the first great breach in the machine ; 
but they could not keep him out—a fact which students 
of representative institutions will register as encouraging. 
And possibly the result may not have been very sur- 
prising to Mr. Roosevelt himself. At any rate, some 
newspapers were able to predict the course of events. 
Thus, at the beginning of May, the New York Times 
gave Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters a pointed warning of 
what was in store: 


He has from the beginning had no chance whatever to secure 
the Republican nomination. The party is against him, a very 
great majority of the delegates will be against him—so firmly 
resolved to prevent any capture of the Convention by his friends 
that no appeal, no wave of enthusiasm, will sweep them off their 
feet. 


That forecast proved to be exactly accurate, and the 

uestion now is, What will be Mr. Roosevelt’s part in 
the great fight to come in the autumn? He cannot 
be out of it, notwithstanding his asseverations to the 
Press that he has abandoned politics. Whatever Mr. 
Roosevelt may decide to do, nobody imagines that 
the Republicans can make any show against Mr. Wilson 
without the co-operation of the Progressives, and that 
co-operation is now practically assured. Mr. Roosevelt, 
it is well known, does not care for Mr. Hughes; but 
he has, during the past few months, been emphasizing 
the absolute necessity of reunion and affirming his 
readiness to support any candidate who, while gaining 
the support of both wings of the party, should also 
declare for the right American policy. It is true, as 
the New Republic remarked the other day, that “ the 
only living alternative to the spirit of Democratic policy 
is that embodied by Mr. Roosevelt,” and further, that 
“any effective Republican candidate will be obliged 
to take over the campaign as Mr. Roosevelt has started 
and blocked it out.”’ That being so, it remains for 
Mr. Roosevelt to show how far he cares for his national 
programme now that he is not to be entrusted with the 
carrying of it into effect. The programme falls under 
two heads: Preparedness and “ Straight Americanism,” 
both of which involve the most downright condem- 
nation of the President’s spirit and general attitude. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the quickest of politicians to catch 
up the watchwords of an aggressive group, and it is 
noticeable that, as the campaign has developed, he 
has learned to talk of industrial and social preparedness 
as the essential counterpart of readiness for war. He 
has spoken, needless to say, with his customary vague- 
ness, except in one particular. He has not hesitated 
to preach compulsory military service, and it is not 
difficult to vaalies the effect of such preaching upon 
the farmers of Wisconsin and Iowa or the cosmopolitan 
industrial workers of Michigan and Illinois. One thing 
is fairly certain about Mr. Hughes. He will state the 
case for Preparedness with much less violence than Mr. 
Roosevelt habitually uses, and in bringing in, as he 
has already done, a plea for domestic reconstruction, 
he will keep far on the safe side of national 
compulsion. ; 

It is announced that the Republicans and Progressives 
are already planning a nation-wide campaign for Mr. 
Hughes. He will need it: for, high as his reputation is, 
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as governor and judge, it is hardly the sort of reputation 
needed in times like these for the candidate who is to 
challenge President Wilson. Ten years ago, as counsel 
for the commissions which investigated the New York 
gas and electric-lighting companies, and the great 
insurance corporations, Mr. Hughes rendered a service 
to the public which met with an immediate reward— 
in his election as Governor of New York State. In that 
office he fought a brave fight for clean and efficient 
government, but before the end of his four years he 
retired from the fray. As a judge of the highest 
tribunal in the United States he has put his country- 
men under still greater obligations ; but these dignities 
do not compensate, from the political point of view, 
for his detachment from public affairs during recent 
critical times. He had, it is generally admitted, no 
choice but to accept the nomination; and yet there is 
no denying that the surrender by such a man of his 
seat in the Supreme Court is not only a doubtful pre- 
cedent but is also, in one respect, a disservice to the 
State. In the natural course of things he would have 
succeeded to the chief justiceship; and he may never 
be President of the United States. His fight with Mr. 
Wilson will be, necessarily, coloured by the relations 
established, in the immediate future, with Mr. Roosevelt, 
and if a complete alliance be effected—which will mean 
the acceptance of the Rooseveltian formule—the fight 
will be as much Roosevelt’s as Hughes’s, and in that 
event we shall see a struggle more exciting and more 
fiercely contested than any since the Civil War. Mr. 
Wilson’s present strength in the country is very great, 
and it may be augmented by events in Europe between 
now and November. Whatever may happen, however, 
there will be many incalculable elements in the situation. 
A Socialist will run, and it is conceivable that he may 
poll a much larger number of votes than have fallen to 
any such candidate in previous elections. More doubtful 
still will be the influence of that great body of radical 
and reformist opinion which went to swell the Roosevelt 
vote in 1912. It included many thousands of those 
people who, caring nothing for party labels, were earnest 
for concentration upon a programme of social justice. 
These were for Roosevelt four years ago because he 
adopted their platform. To-day, for the most part, 
they stand outside the Preparedness agitation and are 
entirely hostile to a foreign policy which would increase 
the risks of war. That is to say, they are anti-Roosevelt, 
and in consequence their support, like that of many 
old-fashioned Republicans who approve the foreign 
policy of the present Administration, may go to Wilson. 


THE POLITICAL MURDER OF 


DR. KRAMARZH 


N May 21st, 1915, Dr. Kramarzh, the leader of the 
() Young Czechs—the most numerous Czech party 
in the Austrian Parliament—was arrested on a 

charge of high treason. It was known in Czech circles that 
the arrest had been made at the order of the Supreme 
Austrian Military Command, probably the Archduke 
Frederick himself. It was the Austrian official reply to the 
avowed pro-Russian sympathies of the Czech nation, and 
their vengeance for the defection and wholesale surrender 
of Czech regiments during the first Serbian campaign and 
during the fighting in the Carpathians. The blow fell on 
the leader—it was meant for the nation. In the dark days 


which followed the Russian defeat on the Dunajec, when 
all possibility of a return of the Russians was discounted in 











Austrian Government circles, the ‘* settlement of accounts ” 
with the Czechs was begun. 

On May 27th, 1915, the Berlin Vorwiirts published 
the following comment on the arrest of Dr. Kramarzh : 


He inclined to the side of Russia and France, not in order to 
weaken Austria-Hungary, but to render it stronger. He feared 
that in an alliance with Germany the Dual Monarchy would prove 
the weaker part, and as a vassal of Germany would neglect her 
own interests. In recent years Dr. Kramarzh has become pro- 
minent through his propaganda of Neo-Slavism, which has purely 
cultural aims and accepts the existing political frontiers. Only in 
the course of the war has it become the ideology of war-mad 
Liberalism—a fact for which clearly Dr. Kramarzh cannot be held 
responsible ." 


Then, having called attention to the numerical importance of 
the Czechs in Austria, Vorwdrts proceeded to point out that 
even ‘‘ the appearance of its not having done its duty to 
the State” should be avoided. ‘‘ Provided there is no 
overwhelming reason to cause suspicion, it is to be hoped 
that this remarkable incident will soon find a satisfactory 
solution.” 

Appeals for moderation fell on deaf ears. On Decem- 
ber 9th, 1915, the official announcement was made in the 
Austrian Press of the confiscation of Dr. Kramarzh’s 
property, and on June 3rd, 1916, of his having been con- 
demned to death by court-martial. The one thing which 
was never made public, either during the one year of his 
imprisonment or at the promulgation of the verdict, were the 
material grounds of the accusation. It was superfluous to 
do so. Dr. Kramarzh was accused and condemned on 
general grounds, whatever may have been the formal cause 
and argument. No judicial mistake has been committed, 
nor can one speak of a judicial murder. It is political 
murder committed by a Government. If it is carried out— 
and there is still some hope that it may not be—one more 
Czech martyr will be added to the long list which extends 
through a stretch of many centuries. But in Dr. Kramarzh 
there would die at the hands of the Austrian-German 
Government clique, not merely a Czech patriot, but also a 
dreamer of a free Austria. 

The political career of Dr. Kramarzh has been an inner 
tragedy. One of the finest thinkers on subjects of inter- 
national politics, one of the truest prophets in those matters, 
he has spent his life in the pursuit of a chimera. He 
attempted the impossible and tried to make contradictions 
meet. He took from Palacky the inheritance of the Austrian 
idea. Like Palacky he was a Pan-Slav, and like Palacky 
he was a fervent Austrian. After fifty years he upheld the 
position which Palacky had taken up in 1848, and for the 
same reason: he wished for a strong Austria which, whilst 
Russia still remained in an understanding with Berlin, could 
alone have safeguarded the Western Slavs from German 
aggression. But naturally, that Austria had to be internally 
free and just, and externally independent of Germany. Dr. 
Kramarzh, therefore, throughout his political career, worked 
for a rapprochement between Austria and the Franco- 
Russian allies, and always strongly opposed the German 
alliance. But there was one flaw in his reasoning. It con- 
sidered the problem of Austria and the Slav world almost 
exclusively from the point of view of the Czech nation, the 
whole of which is included in the Hapsburg Monarchy, and 
blinked the fact that even a reconstruction of that State on 
a Slav basis cannot solve either the Polish or the Jugo-Slav 
national problems. These problems were bound to lead to 
an international crisis, in which the two articles of Palacky’s 
creed could no longer be reconciled. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century, when the 
Far East entirely engrossed the attention of Russian states- 
men, and Austrian foreign policy remained under the sober 
and moderate guidance of Count Goluchowski, the chief 
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reason of Austro-Russian rivalry had disappeared—the 
Balkan Question was ‘‘ frozen.”” Now that the fear of a 
war between these two Powers had disappeared, according 
to Dr. Kramarzh, there was no more reason for keeping up 
the alliance with Germany. He believed it dead, or perhaps 
rather wished to kill it finally by spreading the news of its 
death. The Triple Alliance, wrote Dr. Kramarzh in 1899, 
in a famous article, much commented upon in Chancelleries 
and Parliaments,* ‘‘ resembles those old clavichords, on 
which one had played in the fine, bygone days ; one preserves 
them carefully as relics, too dear and too decorative to be 
put away, but one does not use them any longer.” Five 
years later, in a speech delivered in the Austrian Delegation 
on January 11th, 1904, he still persisted in describing the 
policy of the Triple Alliance as ‘‘ diplomatic archxology.” 

And yet he saw more clearly than any other statesman in 
Europe the danger implied in the Alliance of the Central 
Powers and in the new policy of the German Empire. In 
fact, fifteen years before the outbreak of the present war, he 
foresaw the programme of Mittel- Europa and of the ‘* Berlin- 
Baghdad line.” ‘‘ The Sultan is no longer master in the 
Balkans,’ wrote Dr. Kramarzh in the article quoted above, 


“but he is still in Asia Minor, and he thereby holds the road to 
India. If Austria no longer takes an interest in Constantinople, 
the same is not true of Germany ; Germany has replaced Austria 
in her rivalry with Russia, and she has done it with a force and an 
élan which ought to supply matter for thought in London and St. 
Petersburg.” Austria lies between Germany and Turkey; her 
nationalities must be on their guard lest she should become a 
vassal of Germany and a bridge for German expansion into Asia. 
The Austrian Germans wish to see Austria subordinated to 
German policy. ‘*‘ With the help of a subordinated Austria, the 
sphere of German political and economic activity would extend 
from Hamburg to Asia Minor. . . . Naturally, those from among 
the Austrian nationalities which wish to see the Monarchy 
sovereign and independent, will fight to the last against that idea 
which for Austria would be equivalent to the ruin of her inde- 
pendence.” 


These words were written about the New Year of 1899, only 
a month after Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had declared in his 
speech at Leicester that ‘‘ the natural alliance is between 
ourselves and the great German Empire.” 

Seven years later, about the New Year of 1906, Dr. 
Kramarzh returned, in a book on Czech policy, to the 
subject of German Imperialism and the Czech nation. 


“It is the general opinion of all serious political thinkers that 
under the present conditions . . . the maintenance of Austria— 
it is true, of a different, better Austria—is of vital interest to our 
nation. One may think whatever one likes about Pan-Germanism 

- one cannot talk away the natural and hence necessary 
direction of the economic and therefore . . . also political expan- 
sion of the German Empire.” The rise of Japan closes to her the 
Far East ; the United States exclude her from America; in 
Africa her colonial policy has been a failure. ‘“* Only the Near 
East remains open to Germany . . . and there Germany prepares 
her future with all her might and with truly German thorough- 
ness.” But between Germany and the Near East “ lies Austria, 
and in the first place our Kingdom of Bohemia.” The overland 
route leads through Austria; but also for connection by sea a 
port in the Mediterranean is required. ‘“‘ It will therefore be 
merely a logical consequence if Germany tries to establish at least 
her economic dominion over that road which leads to the East by 
land and by sea” ; and history teaches that political dominion 
will follow. ‘‘ Germany is bound to try to establish such a rela- 
tion with Austria, that it could treat the Austrian railways and 
the harbour of Trieste as her own. The means to that aim is the 
closest customs union—and the consequences of such a customs 
union is political dependence of the weaker part on the stronger.” 


These words are an almost perfect summary of the present 
programme of Mittel-Europa. They were written ten years 


** L’Avenir de l’Autriche,” in the Revue de Paris,’ February, 1899. 











before it was publicly formulated and proclaimed. ‘‘ These 
are no imaginary pictures,” Dr. Kramarzh went on to say, 


** they are logical conclusions drawn from existing conditions. . . 
To prevent their realisation is the vital interest of the Czech 
nation—and of the Habsburg dynasty. . . A far-seeing Austrian 
policy must see in the Czech nation the safest support of the 
independence of the State, and ought in its own interest to 
support the development of the Czech nation.” This has not 
been done hitherto, but all hope ought not to be abandoned. The 
wish for the strengthening of Austria presupposed, however, a 
change in her internal policy. If her government remains in its 
essence German and if all justice towards other nationalities has 
to be extorted from it, then Austria has no future. ‘*‘ The Germans 

. naturally gravitate towards a closer union with Germany, 
and the Slavs would have no interest in the maintenance of the 
Monarchy, if it was a bad step-mother to them ; they would be 
compelled by the logic of facts, for which they are not responsible, 
to seek a better future outside Austria.” Its dawn is rising in the 
East ; but some time must elapse between dawn and sun-rise. 
Many people speak light-heartedly about the coming struggle of 
the Slav and Teuton worlds; yet no one can guarantee its 
immediate outcome. The position of the Czechs in it would be 
by no means enviable.” 


Then came the Bosnian crisis of 1909, and with it the 
Jugo-Slav problem. Ten years earlier Dr. Kramarzh had 
spoken with satisfaction of the “‘ freezing” of the Balkan 
Question. But were the Slavs of Macedonia to remain for 
ever under Turkish rule? In 1909 the shadows of the 
coming Balkan conflict and of the World War fell upon 
Europe. The shadow alone of approaching events was 
enough to shatter Dr. Kramarzh’s Austrian-Slav dream. 
The claims of the Jugo-Slav nation were brought to the 
consciousness of Europe, and Europe became divided into 
two camps. The Hapsburg Monarchy threw itself upon 
xerman support and became in fact Germany’s vassal. It 
may be that the aggressive and dishonest diplomacy of 
Count Ahrenthal and of his associates prematurely pro- 
voked a crisis; but as a matter of fact that crisis was 
inevitable sooner or later from the essence of things. Jugo- 
Slav unity could not be realised without the disruption of 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary, or such an aggrandisement of 
the latter as could not have been admitted by any of the 
Great Powers now included in the Quadruple Entente. 
Against the Jugo-Slavs Austria-Hungary could count on 
support only from Germany, but by no means from Russia. 
On November 10th, 1911, in the Austrian Delegation, Dr. 

Kramarzh delivered the funeral speech over the work and 
ideas of his political life : 

“| . . Thad an aim in life and a leading idea. The events of the 
Annexation Crisis have proved calamitous for the policy which I 
followed all my life. I wished to do everything which lay within 
the compass of my small powers, to render my own nation happy 
and great in a free, powerful, and generally respected Austria. . 

I have always resented the facts that when they talked about 
Austria people really meant only the Germans and Magyars, as if 
the great majority of Slavs, upon whom rest the biggest burdens, 
did not exist. But now—and no beautiful words can make me 
change my opinion on that point—an entirely independent policy 
has become unthinkable, because the only path which remains 
open to us leads by way of Berlin. Berlin will direct our policy, 
not we ourselves, because Berlin has preserved its traditional 
relations to St. Petersburg and we have reverted to our traditional 
enmity to Russia. Germany's hostility against the Western 
Powers closes to us that road, and our relations to them are 
nothing more than a harmless, unmeaning flirtation with kindly 
ambassadors. . . . But a foreign policy focused in Berlin leaves 
no room for the Austrian Slavs. We shall remain in the shadow, 
taking no part in the game ; our foreign policy will be conducted 
by Germans and Magyars. Consider, gentlemen, what the know- 
ledge signifies for the Slavs, that they will never be citizens in the 
full meaning of the term, that they will never have a share in 
determining the future of the State . 


The events of the three years which followed on that 
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speech of Dr. Kramarzh fully demonstrated their truth. 
The foreign policy of the Hapsburg Monarchy came to be 
more than ever before concentrated in the hands of Germans 
and Magyars and dictated from the Wilhelmstrasse. Dr. 
Kramarzh’s Austrian faith has passed “ into the land where 
the dead dreams go.” 

But why have the Hapsburgs now turned with such fury 
against this far-sighted statesman who dared to sce visions ? 
Perhaps because he reminded them of a dream which once 
was theirown ? Dothey wish to murder the living memorial 
of a dead future ? Or do they perhaps wish to strike at the 
leader of the Czech nation because, when the idea of a Slav 
Austria proved a dream, it has remained Slav and ceased to 
be Austrian? For to none is Dr. Kramarzh second in 
Czech patriotism. If it is as Czech patriot that he is to 
die, if it is the path of John Huss that he has to tread, he 
will enter that path in the same spirit. 

Five centuries ago John Huss said on his trial : “* Dixi et 
dico quod Bohemi deberent esse primi in officiis 
in regno Bohemiae, sicut et Francigenae in regno Franciae, 
et Teutonici in terris suis, ut Bohemus sciret dirigere subditos 
suos et Teutonictis Teutonicos. .’ Andreas Broda, 
Canon of Prague, once asked him: ‘“*O Hus! non est 
aliquis nobis in facto isto liberator ?’’ And Huss answered : 
“Spero quod habebimus liberatorem.” ‘“‘ Ecce ego sum 
quasi in morte ; si ergo moriar, rogo instctis pro iustitia et 
liberatione nationis nostrac.”’ L. B. N. 


THE ETHICS OF LYING 


HE German excuse for lying about their losses 
in the Battle of Jutland seem to us to be 
rather more reasonable from an ethical point 

of view than has generally been admitted in this country. 
The lie may have been—indeed, it obviously was—a 
political ineptitude. But, in so far as it was dictated 
by military reasons, it is surely as defensible on moral 
grounds as most acts of war. The morais of war are not 
the morals of peace. In war, killing is no longer murder, 
deception becomes a duty, and thousands of actions 
are performed every day with a good conscience, such 
as in time of peace would send one to the gallows or 
the gaol. It is odd that, amid such an earthquake of 
moral standards, a lie or so should be looked upon as a 
grave addition to the general ruin. One feels that, if 
the socialisation of killing makes it possible for a virtuous 
man to kill, in equal measure ought the socialisation 
of lying to make it possible for a virtuous man to lie. 
To lie for the common good, one would imagine, must 
be at least as meritorious as to kill or maim for the 
common good. Has not a diplomatist been described 
as one who goes abroad and lies for his country? Yet 
the diplomatist belongs to times of peace. If even he 
cannot afford to be candid, how can we expect the 
whole alphabet of truth from a statesman who is con- 
ducting a great war? Ideally, we should love to be 
able to expect it. But, practically, we demand no more 
truth from him than will agree with the advantage 
of the State. 

At the same time, we do continue to judge statesmen 
even during a war by a certain standard of truthfulness. 
Just as we regard killing for the purposes of the war as 
legitimate and killing for any other end even by soldiers 
as no better than butchery, sc we are constantly seeking 
to limit the right to lie, and we would look on a states- 
man who became a habitual liar or lied, so to speak, 
unnecessarily, as a degraded person. We _ instinc- 


tively respect the statesman who can be trusted to 
speak the truth beyond statesmen of greater brilliance 








who use truth and falsehood as mere instruments of 
policy. We like policy, but we do not like too much 
policy. Policy, we know, may be pleaded as an excuse 
for Nero’s murder of his mother or for the violation of 
Belgium or for any crime in history. Let a man subor- 
dinate moral scruples to policy sufficiently, and there 
is no reason why he should not end by becoming like a 
Borgia or any common cut-throat. Hence our dread 
of the unscrupulous liar. The English once cut off the 
head of their King because he was such a liar. One 
cannot be loyal to a liar, because one cannot. trust a 
liar to be loyal in his turn to his obligations. The 
Germans themselves lay emphasis on the necessity of 
loyalty to pledges if not of loyalty to treaties. No one 
has praised this kind of truthfulness—this keeping of 
one’s pledged word—more fervently than Treitschke. 
Of the oath of allegiance he writes : 

The maintenance of its sanctity in truth and honesty is always 
a sure sign of the high moral worth of a nation. Soon after the 
War of Liberation, Schleiermacher made a very pertinent 
remark about the old German Confederation. ‘ What makes 
this senseless situation endure at all?” he asked. ‘ Nothing 
but the integrity of the German people.” The firm grip upon 
duty, morals, and customs, even to the point of prejudice and 
narrow-mindedness, is at the root of German character. . 
In the passionate excitement of the year 1866 every one of us 
who was Prussian in sympathy asked inwardly why the South 
German troops did not come over to the black and white Standard, 
Later on, in cold blood, we ourselves had to admit that their 
fidelity to their military oath was a sign of the sterling quality 
of these soldiers ; a firm assurance that they would in time to 
come fight for the German cause with a far more joyous spirit. 
And how did not they fight, in the bloody days of 1870 and 1871, 
these brave Bavarians and Wurtemburgers, Hessians and Saxons, 
whom we used to gird at ! 


The truthfulness of the loyal man, indeed, is a virtue 
which appeals even to the pagan, as in the case of the 
Roman prisoner, Pomponius, who was brought before 
Mithridates. ‘‘ Pomponius, a man of some note,” 
Plutarch tells us, “‘ was taken wounded ; and sore and 
in pain as he was, was carried before Mithridates, and 
asked by the king if he would become his friend, if 
he saved his life. He answered, ‘ Yes, if you become 
reconciled to the Romans; if not, your enemy.” 
Mithridates, we are told, admiring his loyalty and 
frankness, did him no injury. 

There you have the ideal of the imagination. Pom- 
ponius would have been forgotten two thousand years 
ago if so fine a story had not been told about him. 
And yet in our hearts we know that there are circum- 
stances in which we would not think it right to imitate 
his truthfulness. The most obvious case of this is 
that which was put, we think, to Tolstoy—the case of a 
man who saw someone flying from a murderer and was 
afterwards asked by the murderer whether his intended 
victim had passed that way. Few of us would hesitate 
on such an occasion to tell a lie as big as a mountain. 
We would feel that we were justified by necessity. To 
tell the truth would seem right to us only if we believed 
that to lie was to commit a greater wrong against our 
race than to abet in a murder. And one can invent 
a thousand dilemmas of the same kind. Morality in 
such circumstances is rightly held to consist in acting 
from a decent motive. To tell a lie from a sense of 
duty is clearly a different thing from telling a lie through 
malice or cowardice. One has little respect for the 
man who tells the truth from doctrine rather than 
from decency, like Gregers Werle in The Wild Duck. 
There is a humbug of truthfulness as well as of menda- 
city. It may be even a very disagreeable vice, as in 
the case of the Emperor Tiberius, who would not pretend 
a grief he did not feel over the death of his son Drusus. 
‘“* Nay, more, when a deputation from Ilium offered 
him somewhat belated condolences, he replied with a 
smile, as if the memory of his bereavement had faded 
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from his mind, that they, too, had his sympathy for the 
loss of their eminent fellow-citizen Hector.’ This is 
candour in excess. One seeks refuge from it in honest 
hypocrisy. The convention of being agreeable is an 
excellent convention, and one must so far as is possible 
square truth with it. One does not, however, always 
mean the same thing by “truth.” One usually means 
merely one’s opinion or a number of facts. One has a 
right to be economic with truth of this kind, as one 
has not the right to be economic with truth in the 
philosophic sense. So far as one is a philosopher, one 
must pursue truth disinterestedly, however disagree- 
able it may be to one’s sect or party or country. One 
may havea right to deceive others from arational motive ; 
one has no right to deceive oneself. The chief danger 
of deceiving others, indeed, is that if one does it 
habitually one may end by deceiving oneself. One 
may by practice become incapable of knowing the truth. 

Even in deceiving the world, however, we hate that 
it should be done except in a minimum degree. We 
forgive Scott for disclaiming the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels, because we feel that the outside 
world had no right to intrude upon his anonymity. 
But we are more censorious of Pope, who lied about the 
dates of his early poems in order that he might be 
marvelled at as a sort of infant prodigy. Scott, we 
tell ourselves, was by nature a truthful man, and only 
lied in self-defence. Pope, on the other hand, was a 
liar from top to toe, a fraudulent person on whose word 
neither friend nor enemy could rely. And if we blame 
Erasmus for lying about his writings, it is not so much 
his lies as the enormousness of his lies that startles us. 
Thus, when he was accused of having written Julius 
Ezlusus, a skit relating how Pope Julius IT. on his death 
was refused admission into heaven by Peter, he denied 
having done so with extravagant vehemence. In a 
letter to Wolsey he wrote :-— 


Plenty of people here will tell you how indignant I was some 
years ago when I found the book being privately passed about. 
I glanced through it (I can hardly be said to have read it), and 
I tried vigorously to get it suppressed. This is the work of the 
enemies of good learning, to try and fasten this book upon me. 


And he adds the supreme lie: “ I have never written 
a book, and I never will, to which I will not affix my 
own name.” 

Lying, it is clear, is a business which must be gone 
about warily. The fact that we can acquit Scott, 
while we find Erasmus guilty, of lying in the bad sense, 
though each of them lied in much the same circumstances 
and for the same purpose, shows that in this matter 
there is a very delicate line drawn somewhere between 
vice and virtue. None of us could draw that line on a 
map: all we can say is that we know when someone 
has gone too far on the other side. There are lies, as 
it were, which we know a good man will not tell. There 
is the lie of cowardice, and the lie of self-seeking, and 
the lie of treachery. None of these has any relation to 
what Samuel Butler called “‘ God’s most precious gift 
of falsehood,” which he illustrated by saying: “I find 
the plover lying when she reads us truly and, knowing 
that we shall hit her if we think her to be down, lures 
us from her young ones under the fiction of a broken 
wing.” Nor is it “God's most precious gift of false- 
hood ”’ that is called in to tell the lie of stupidity—the lie 
that will be found out. That is the lie of which the 
Germans have been principally guilty in their official 
reports of the Battle of Jutland. To lie in this fashion 
is merely to betray oneself, for who will ever believe 
an official German report again without questioning ? 
That is the danger of lying: it so discredits one. And, 
even apart from this, the German lie was rather too 
much in the vein of Erasmus. It went too far. It 





was not an attempt to hide the truth so much as to 
violate it. Indeed, it came as near being a breach of 
good morals as a lie can be. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION * 


U v« the instigation—it has been stated—of 


Viscount Milner, an attempt was begun in 1910 

to co-ordinate the opinions of intelligent persons 
“belonging to all political parties” in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, in regard to the problem 
of how to give greater cohesion to the multiform units of 
the British Empire. The movement was subsequently 
extended to the United Kingdom, India and Newfoundland, 
and a quarterly magazine known as the Round Table was 
instituted for these groups as a medium of mutual inform- 
ation. To Mr. L. Curtis has been allotted the task of editing 
a comprehensive report based on these studies, and before 
the work under review was published it is to be inferred 
that its text was frequently revised by means of private 
discussion. 

The present volume (which is, no doubt, purposely sold 
at an extremely low price, and is admirably illustrated by 
maps and diagrams) deals chiefly with the changes which 
must be made before the British subjects in the Dominions 

an acquire an equal share with the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom in the forming and controlling of the 
foreign policy of the Empire. The question—a_ very 
important one—of the share which the educated millions 
of India, of Crown-Colonial or Protected Africa, of British 
Tropical America and other portions of the Empire not 
endowed with complete self-government are to take in 
influencing Imperial policy is to be dealt with in a later 
report. The main issue of the present volume is “ Whether 
the Dominions are to become independent republics uncon- 
cerned with the politics of Europe and the vital interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland”; or whether they are, 
equally with the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, to 
take up, proportionately to their numbers and to certain 
local conditions, a definite share in the maintenance and the 
defence of the British Empire as a whole. 

No doubt in these critical months of 1916 and possibly 
1917, it would be a waste of time and effort needed in sheer 
self-defence to wrangle over the conclusions regarding the 
great Imperial problem, developed either in this book or 
in any other. At the same time many of us who are voters 
and are over military age and are destined to play a part in 
political decisions, should hasten to read The Problem of the 
Commonwealth. Its conclusions may not be new to them— 
they certainly are not to the present reviewer, who expressed 
them as early as 1903 in an article published in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and again recurred to them in 1913 in his 
Commonsense and Foreign Policy; they have been referred 
to by prudent and imprudent speakers at the Royal Colonial 
Institute. Yet those who have wished to probe these 
matters fearlessly have felt ever and again that they were 
up against silent opposition on the part of the leading 
departments of State; that certain Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, though as spokesmen at Royal Colonial Institute 
dinners and luncheons they have rendered lip service to the 
idea of a real federation of the British Empire, have not in 
their hearts altogether welcomed the possible consummation 
of their bland aspirations. There has certainly been a 
dislike in Foreign Office circles to any change in our existing 
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arrangements, any intervention of Dominion representatives 
in the shaping of our foreign policy. 

What are the chief conclusions arrived at in this collection 
and concentration of opinions ? 

That at the present day (and notably so, prior to the 
declaration of War in 1914) the forty-five millions of people 
in the United Kingdom bear by far the heaviest burden, 
compared to any other section of the Empire, of the upkeep 
of the forces of offence and defence on land and sea, and 
virtually the whole cost of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service in foreign countries. With the exception of Papua 
and a few Pacific islands and islets, they support the entire 
charge and responsibility of administering the vast Pro- 
tectorates and Crown Colonies, in the development of 
which, of course, the White citizen from every part of the 
British Empire stands on the same footing. Thus the men 
and women of the United Kingdom as taxpayers supply 
these Crown Colonies and Protectorates with money when 
it is required, over and above local revenues, back the cost 
of their administration, their defence, their policing, and 
the exploitation of their riches. In most cases, in the 
inception of these States, there has been a heavy bill to 
pay for wars against recalcitrant peoples, defence against 
other European nations, the building of railways, the 
creation of ports, and so forth, and this bill has been entirely 
paid out of the pocket of John Bull, without any contri- 
bution from any one of his Daughters or the estates of his 
wards (except possibly here and there a little from India). 
The ambassadors, ministers, secretaries, consuls-general 
and consuls of the British Empire serve alike the interests 
of Canadians, Australians, South Africans, and so on, but 
they are paid by the taxpayer of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Almost equally disproportionate has been the annual 
contribution of our forty-five millions of people in these 
two islands to the maintenance of an Imperial Navy and 
Army. Before the war broke out the yearly expenditure 
per head in the United Kingdom on the defensive forces 
of the Empire amounted to £1 12s., as against the 4s. 1d. of 
a South African, 7s. 1d. of a Canadian, 18s. of an Australian, 
or the 13s. 1d. of a New Zealander. And the burden of this 
ghastly war will fall far more heavily on the Briton than 
on the inhabitants of Greater Britain. 

Now it is obvious that this unfair state of things cannot 
continue much longer. With the best will in the world we 
must break down under this burden of empire, the “ we ” 
meaning the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. So far 
as they have thought about it at all, the Daughter Nations 
and the great Dependencies realise this fact. They were 
beginning to reflect on it years before the war broke out, 
and some of them were feeling their way towards a coherent 
federation of the Empire. But the statesmen who speak 
for these Daughter Nations and Dependencies are shrewd 
people who have invariably risen to the top by sheer ability 
and not by an accident of birth or riches. And they have 
said, ““ We cannot advise our people to submit to heavy 
taxation for the maintenance of an Imperial Army and Navy, 
an Imperial Diplomatic and Consular Service, an Imperial 
Administration of the Dependencies, unless the countries 
we represent are proportionately to their numbers and 
importance equally concerned in the direction of these 
affairs. We are never or scarcely ever consulted about the 
development of Imperial foreign policy as it is. We awake 
some morning to find a cablegram in our newspapers to 
the effect that Great Britain has negotiated a treaty with 
a foreign Power, has taken on herself great responsibilities 
through an ‘understanding’ or an alliance, has offered 
on the other hand, to cede some portion of the Empire 
which we would have preferred to see retained. We are 
also not implicitly confident as to the ability of the British 
Foreign Office, or for the matter of that of the British 


Colonial Office or India Office. So long as we have no 
expense or responsibility to share we shrug our shoulders 
and trust in the inherent good sense of our brothers ” (some 
of them would like to add, our sisters) “in the United 
Kingdom to see that our Imperial foreign policy as a whole 
is not silly or dangerous, and that we import practicality 
as well as sentimentality into our relations with backward 


peoples. Similarly, as long as we have no voice in the 
direction of the British War Office or Admiralty, so long 
we prefer to have our own local army and navy. At any 
rate we are then satisfied that the money we subscribe is 
expended wisely and under our own direction.” 

In the introductory chapter, Mr. Curtis quotes from an 
Australian Prime Minister who pointed out that as a young 
man and a resident in Scotland he had a vote, which vote 
with those of his fellows might appreciably affect British 
foreign policy ; but as Prime Minister of Australia he had no 
such vote and no such means of affecting Imperial foreign 
affairs. In short, the whole advance towards Imperial 
Federation broke down before the unwillingness—I wish 
to get at the core of the matter—of the Foreign Office, 
Colonial Office, War Office, and Admiralty to share any 
of their powers with “Colonials.” The dislike perhaps 
was keenest in the two first-mentioned departments. It 
was held as a tradition by the Foreign Office that our 
foreign affairs must be carried on with the utmost secrecy 
and that any admission to control or confidence on the 
part of the self-governing Daughter Nations might lead 
to a breach of this tradition. Colonial statesmen were 
proverbially outspoken and indiscreet. The Colonial Office, 
also, if an opinion could be wrung out of it, would probably 
say that in the past the White people of what are now 
great Daughter nations had shown themselves so selfish, 
so harsh, cruel and misunderstanding in their relations with 
Negroes and Negroids, Australoids, Polynesians, Melanesians, 
Asiatics, Arabs and Amerindians, that it would be dangerous 
to admit the Dominions to a share in the direction of 
our Colonial policy or the administration of our De- 
pendencies. 

The arguments against a similar intrusion of the 
Dominions into military and naval policy are so obsolete 
and have been so completely dropped that we need not 
discuss them. None of these objections are now valid. 
Dominion Ministers have acquired just the same sense of 
prudence, responsibility and discretion as has become a 
tradition in British Ministers. The Australian administra- 
tion of Papua is no more faulty than the British administra- 
tion of Fiji. New Zealand has dealt as wisely with her 
Polynesian peoples as we have. Canada now acts fault- 
lessly towards the Amerindians of the Dominion. The 
Union of South Africa is awakening to a much more en- 
lightened treatment of its negro and negroid peoples. 

Consequently, we are left after reading The Problem of 
the Commonwealth with these main conclusions :— 

(1) That the Empire is worth saving from disintegration 
in the interests of all under its flag. 

(2) That it can only be thus saved by the equal co-opera- 
tion of all the White peoples and (in a way to be developed 
later) of all the Black, Brown and Yellow within its 
limits. 

(3) That the basis of this co-operation shall be the erection 
of Foreign affairs, Colonial and Indian Administration, 
the Admiralty, the War Office and Imperial finance (where 
it affects Imperial taxation) into an Imperial Cabinet, 
dependent on the suffrages of the whole electorate of the 
British Empire. 

Space does not permit me to deal further with the question 
here, or point out the difficulties which will have to be 
overcome. I believe, however, that they must be surmounted 
if the British Empire is to survive the effects of the present 
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attack. H. H. Jounston. 


CUCKOO PUZZLES 
Pon: various places one hears rumours that the 


number of birds that have come this year 
as summer visitors is below the normal, and, 
considering the atmospheric and other disturbances 
which the war has involved, one would not be surprised 
if it were true. But no one who had the good fortune 
to be near Dalmally and Loch Awe at the end of May 
could have failed to be impressed with the extraordinary 
abundance of cuckoos. They, at any rate, were present 
in full force. They seemed to be everywhere—on the 
hedges by the wayside, among the birch bushes, on 
oplar trees (whose belated buds were just opening 
into amber-coloured foliage), and on the telegraph 
wires going over the moor to Inverary. The 0 
were shouting excitedly all day long—recalling Lyly’s 
“jolly cuckoos.”” We listened to him at five in the 
morning telling “ his name to all the hills,’ and he 
continued to call far into the night. In the midst of 
torrents of rain we heard the “ wandering voice,” 
“ at once far off and near”; and all through a storm, 
when the thunder rolled in solemn echoes from mountain 
to mountain all round Ben Lui, we heard the irre- 
pressible di-syllabic and tri-syllabic call, ‘ Cuck-oo” 
and ‘“‘ Cuck-cuck-oo.” One fellow seemed to call 
thirteen times in succession, unless an echo or a rival 
falsified our counting; and every now and then we 
heard the female’s curious “ water-bubbling”’ laugh 
(she is not known to say “ Cuck-oo’’), upon which 
there were loud answering calls, and we saw a rush of 
two or three males, which was probably followed 
by a scrimmage. One of the many cuckoo puzzles 
was repeatedly before us on our week-end holiday, 
that a little bird (like a hedge-sparrow is all that we 
can truthfully say) often shadowed the cuckoo on its 
flight, and sometimes flew at it aggressively. This 
was seen with great clearness when the cuckoo and 
the little bird both alighted on the telegraph wires. 
After a brief pause the shadower would fly up in the 
cuckoo’s face—a pygmy against a giant—whereupon 
the “ blessed bird ” of the poets would change its perch. 
The question which the often-repeated scene raised 
was whether the little bird was a resentful parent in 
whose nest the cuckoo had been playing its well-known 
trick. Or was it in line with{that mobbing of a 
cuckoo by a crowd of little birds which we have seen 
elsewhere, which is often attributed to their mistaking 
the cuckoo for a hawk? There remains} something 
puzzling here. 

Wordsworth called the cuckoo a “ mystery,”’ and 
its behaviour certainly presents many puzzles. The 
central one is the mother’s evasion of brooding. As 
is well known, she usually lays her egg on the ground, 
takes it in her beak (sometimes under her tongue), 
and flies with it to the previously-selected nest of 
another bird. Sometimes when the nest is suitable 
she lays her egg directly in it, but this is often 
impossible. All is done quickly, cautiously, surrep- 
titiously. There is considerable evidence that each 
cuckoo keeps as a rule to one kind of nest, and although 
over a hundred different kinds of foster-parents are 
on record, the list of favourites is not very long. It 
includes Hedge-Sparrow, Pied Wagtail, Titlark, Tree 
Pipit, Robin, Reed Wren, Warblers, Shrikes, and so 
forth. Unless some big mistake is made the foster- 
parents incubate the intruded egg, and rear the young 
cuckoo, who sees to it that they are not distracted by 


war and be henceforth self-dependent and safe from 





any rival claimants. The parent cuckoos are not known 
to take any interest in their progeny, and they leave our 
shores for the South a month or six weeks before the 
young birds are able to travel. The “ parasitism” 
works well, and in the Common Cuckoo there is no 
exception to it. What light can be shed on the 
puzzle ? 

There are three considerations that make the evasion 
of brooding less perplexing than it appears at first sight. 
(1) To begin with, it is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It occurs in many other cuckoos and in the quite 
unrelated Cow-Birds. Some kinds of Old World Cuckoo 
follow the usual routine of nesting and brooding; the 
American Black-Billed Cuckoo, though usually a normal 
nesting and brooding parent, occasionally puts an egg 
in the nest of another bird; at least one species of 
Oriental Cuckoo is parasitic in one part of the country 
and nests in another; and there are many instances of 
diverse kinds of birds casually laying in the nests of their 
neighbours. Thus the cuckoo’s evasion of the normal 
parental duties is not an isolated phenomenon, and it is 
also instructive to remember that the parasitic instinct 
is not always perfect. Many cases are known of a 
cuckoo’s egg in an altogether unsuitable nest, for 
instance, in that of a bird which does not feed its young 
on insects. (2) A second consideration is that the 
mother-cuckoo’s behaviour is congruent with some 
other peculiarities in the bird’s constitution and ways. 
Thus there are far more males than females (sometimes 
perhaps five to one), and polyandry is the natural result, 
as has happened also with the Cow-Birds. And while 
it is probably going too far to call the polyandry the 
cause of the parasitism, it will tend to a slackening of 
parental ties, and in any case the parasitism is adapted 
to the polyandry. Similarly, the great fertility of the 
cuckoo (sometimes credited with a score of eggs, though 
a dozen is probably nearer the truth) is as likely to have 
been evolved in adaptation to the risks of the parasitic 
habit as to have been the cause of it. Very significant, 
however, is the interrupted egg-laying, for it appears that 
the mother lays five to seven on alternate days, and then 
stops, resuming after a short interval with a second lot 
of four or five. This would not fit in well with personal 
incubation, but it is congruent with the parasitic habit. 
Again, since the adult cuckoos feed very largely on 
hairy caterpillars, which become scarce after mid- 
summer, there is an economic reason for the early 
migration and leaving the care of the young to others. 
(3) Probably, however, we get most light on the problem 
when we adopt Prof. F. H. Herrick’s suggestion that 
the loss of the nesting instinct is due to an irregularity 
in the rhythm of the life-cycle—a formula which covers 
many a variation among animals. A constitutional 
change of deep germinal origin leads to the suppression 
of one chapter and the lengthening out of another, 
and just as one kind of bird may take to building 
supernumerary nests, another may take to skipping 
nest-building altogether. A lack of attunement between 
egg-laying and nest-making is casual in many birds ; 
it has become established in cuckoos because it was 
congruent with some other peculiarities of constitu- 
tion and habit, and because it was found to work 
well. 

Another great puzzle concerns the cuckoo’s eggs. 
They are adapted to their curious history in being 
relatively small (though with considerable variability 
in size) and in having thick resistent shells, but still 
more strikingly in being, in many cases, like facsimiles 
of the eggs of the selected foster-parents. The fine 
‘Fenton Collection” of birds’ eggs in the University 
of Aberdeen has nearly four hundred cuckoos’ eggs 
in the clutches of over fifty different kinds of foster- 
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parents, and the two immediate impressions that one 
gets are, first, that the cuckoo’s egg is often a perfect 
copy of those of the foster-parents ; and second, that it 
is often obtrusively conspicuous. Now it seems to be 
practically certain that the same cuckoo lays the 
same type of egg consistently, and it is probable that 
Prof. Newton’s theory is right that having a blue 
egg, for instance, may be hereditary in a given lineage, 
and that there may also be in the same lineage a 
hereditary predisposition to put the egg in a Red- 
start’s blue clutch. If the cuckoo is hurried or 
flurried, it may put the egg in a clutch with which 
it is inharmonious, and as this often succeeds perfectly 
well, it seems likely that some kinds of birds are much 
less sensitive than others to the presence of an intruded 
egg. Thus it is very rarely that a blue Cuckoo’s egg is 
found in the blue clutch of the Hedge-sparrow, and 
there is no “ mimicry” between a Cuckoo's egg and a 
Wren’s. 

Another of the major cuckoo-puzzles has to do 
with the behaviour of the young bird in the nest. 
What Jenner observed so carefully in 1788, several 
naturalists have confirmed, that the blind and naked 
young cuckoo manages to get its body underneath 
an egg or a nestling, and by moving convulsively 
backwards, ousts it from the nest. It is a prodigious 
effort for a puny infant, and is followed by great 
exhaustion. After a rest, however, the eviction may be 
repeated if necessary. A few months ago the French 
ornithologist Raspail, in a Paper read before the 
Zoological Society of France, gave expression once 
again to the scepticism which “ Jenner’s legend” 
has often aroused. Pouncing upon some faked photo- 
graphs of the alleged eviction, Raspail upbraided 
naturalists with their credulity, and maintained that 
for six days after hatching it is a physical impossibility 
for the young cuckoo to push anything whatever 
outside the nest. What happens, according to Raspail, 
is that the mother cuckoo keeps an eye on the child 
which she has put out to nurse, and makes room for 
it in the nest by picking out the eggs or the young 
birds. It is admitted that a cuckoo in depositing its 
egg in a nest may occasionally puncture, or swallow, 
or remove one or more of the others; but, pleasant 
as Raspail’s picture is, we must adhere to what Newton 
said twenty years ago: “Of the assertion that the 
cuckoo herself takes any interest in the future welfare 
of the egg she has foisted on her victim, or of its product, 
there is no evidence worth a moment’s attention.” 
It may sometimes happen that the foster-parents 
remove a broken egg or a nestling which the young 
cuckoo has mechanically smothered, but there is no 
doubt as to the general accuracy of Jenner’s description 
and Mrs. Blackburn’s drawing—the young cuckoo 
clears the nest by force. It is a mistake, however, 
to call it “ criminal” or “ murderer,’ for it does not 
know what it is doing. It has an instinctive capacity 
for eviction, and that has in all likelihood arisen as an 
elaboration and concatenation of certain peculiarities 
which are not very mysterious. Just as there are 
children who cannot bear to be touched, so the young 
cuckoo is hyper-sensitive to pressure on particular 
parts of the body, such as the sides. To certain pressures, 
inevitable in a nest which is too small for it, it responds 
by throwing itself backwards or by convulsive hitch- 
ing movements of legs and arms. The flabby infant 


becomes strong with excitement, and performs feats 
of strength which seem scarcely credible. In any case 
it gets the nest to itself, and its foster-parents seem to 
be quite proud of their unusually large baby, whose 
appetite keeps them very busy. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
MR. SHAW ON CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I really must protest against the portraits of Jesus left 
to us in the gospels being described as fancy portraits by me. It 
is true that the three very distinct portraits by Matthew, Luke 
and John have long ago been combined into a composite portrait, 
and overlaid by nearly 2,000 years of painting, sculpture, legend, 
homily, theology, idealism, and sentimental fiction culminating 
in Miss Corelli's Barabbas and Farrar’s Life. So deeply have 
these repaintings affected our consciousness of Jesus that it is 
almost impossible now to read the gospels without reading into 
them all the medieval conceptions, the Renascence conceptions, 
the capitalistic conceptions, and, in this country, the purely 
snobbish conceptions which are as anachronistic in them as a 
telephone in the Garden of Eden. In the “dry” States of 
America, a teetotal conception is so insisted on that Churchmen 
write pamphlets to prove that the miracle of turning water into 
wine is founded on a Jacobean mistranslation of a Greek word 
which really means ginger beer. 

I have done my best to disentangle the gospel biographies 
from their modern adulterations ; and I am not surprised that 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy cannot express his contempt for the 
result. I was somewhat taken aback myself, though my emotion 
was not one of contempt. But it is useless to blame me for the 
shock. If I had chosen to write in the style of John Knox, I 
could have fortified with a text every sentence of the passage 
quoted by Mr. MacCarthy. Theascetic Jesus, the virginal Jesus, 
the austerely moral Jesus, the beautifully dressed and scrupu- 
lously clean Jesus, the teetotal Jesus, like the snob Jesus of 
Anthony Trollope’s parsons, is simply not in the gospels. He 
is absent not merely by default but by the express repudiation 
of Jesus himself, whose assertions of his kindly anti-ascetic 
view of life against that of John the Baptist I have sufficiently 
emphasized. 

As to the notion that I have drawn Jesus in my own image, 
I do not sce why Mr. Desmond MacCarthy should deny us the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost as the crown of our common hu- 
manity. Of course, Jesus was as like me as any one man is 
like another. Did Mr.MacCarthy expect me to assume that one 
of us was a unicorn? I may go further, and claim that as we 
were both led to become preachers of the same doctrine in spite 
of different circumstances and by independent ways, I may 
reasonably be considered a little more like Jesus than, say— 
well, perhaps I had better name no names. At all events, 
whether Jesus be placed in a sub species or in a super species, 
it is a species to which I apparently belong philosophically. 

But beyond this I cannot see that I have gone. I am not a 
faith healer. I am a teetotaller and vegetarian. I am reviled, 
not as a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, but as what Mr. 
Chesterton calls a Puritan. My appearances at rich men’s feasts 
are so rare that my extra-domestic “‘ evening dress,” though 
more than thirty years old, is still in excellent preservation. If 
any attempt is made to crucify me (and my dislike to blatant 
pseudo-patriotic nonsense may yet get me into trouble) I shall 
most certainly not submit as to a fatal_ordeal and undertake 
to rise after three days. I could make out a better case for 
half a dozen of our public men as models for what Mr. Cavendish 
Moxon calls ‘“‘ my Jesus ” (that in the critic’s but a choleric word 
which in the author is flat blasphemy) than can be made out 
for me. Still, I shall not affect to regard the comparison as 
uncomplimentary. It is not in modest deprecation that I 
insist that “my Jesus” is not mine at all, and not one and 
indivisible, but the three Jesuses of the gospels: the harsh, 
bigoted, vituperative, haughty Jesus of Matthew, the charming, 
affable, woman-beloved Jesus of Luke, and the restlessly intel- 
lectual debater, poet, and philosophic genius described by John. 
None of these may be the pet Jesus of the individual reader's 
idealising vision; but I was not dealing with the various pet 
Jesuses any more than with the various pictured Christs of 
Van Eyck, of Durer, of Raphael, of Leonardo, of Michael Angelo, 
of Guido, of Rembrandt, of Rubens, of Noel Paton or Holman 
Hunt, of Burne-Jones, and of Von Uhde. All these are different ; 
and the finest of them to my taste are repulsive to people who 
regard those which seem to me contemptible as official and 
authentic. In any case, it is clear that anyone writing about 
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the historical Jesus must not write about Raphael's “Trans- 
figuration ” or Guido’s “‘ Ecce Homo” or Burne-Jones’s figure in 
the east window of Speldhurst Church, but about the Christs of 
Matthew, Luke and John, and must face the fact that most 
readers will be astonished and scandalised at the restoration. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Cavendish Moxon, is incredulous 
because “‘ Mr. Shaw’s Jesus” is not a damaged antique. He 
probably believes that Venus rose from the sea with her arms 
broken off ; that Coeur de Lion lived in a ruin ; and that Handel’s 
harpsichord was worm-eaten and made a noise as of jangled 
bell wires. I will not attempt to disturb his belief in Progress, 
in the Twentieth Century, and in a lightning evolution which 
has reduced the preacher of 1916 B. Coxon to the intellectual 
rank of a remote barbarian. I will say, however, that until 
Mr. Cavendish Moxon can master the elementary distinction 
between a sacrifice and a martyrdom he had better let “* Mr. 
Shaw’s Jesus’ alone. 

Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s simple and true observation that 
we cannot love ourselves is quite admirable ; but I embrace its 
consequences. Am I to understand that Mr. MacCarthy regards 
them as a reductio ad absurdum ?—Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SuHAw. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The strictures passed by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and 
the Rev. Cavendish Mcxon on the portrait of Jesus sketched 
by Mr. Shaw appear to me singularly feeble and pointless. They 
cannot deny that every detail of it is taken from the gospels 
without distortion of any kind. How, then, can it be a “ myth” ? 
It is very like the picture drawn by Renan, and I myself long 
ago arrived—after years of careful study—at a very similar 
result, which was published in a periodical entitled Brotherhood. 
It is well known that the gospels were written long after the 
events narrated in them took place, by ignorant and uncritical 
men, for ignorant and uncritical people ; and that they are not 
so much history as controversial, apologetic, and edifying treatises, 
each coloured differently by the personal theories or philosophical 
bias of the writer. The features Mr. Shaw has emphasized are 
precisely those which are most likely to be historical, for they 
are just those which the writers had no interest in imagining, 
distorting, or inventing. There are, on the other hand, the 
strongest reasons for believing that the eschatological ideas to 
which the Rev. Cavendish Moxon alludes were not held by 
Jesus Himself, but emanated from the national prejudices and 
traditions of His followers—Jewish and Greek. 

Mr. MacCarthy admits that all the doctrines which Mr. Shaw, 
like Tolstoy before him, lays stress on were actually taught 
by Jesus, and then calmly proceeds to throw them aside in 
favour of some monkish, medizxval notion of the idle con- 
templation of a beatific vision. He asserts that Mr. Shaw is 
unconventional, irreverent, and blasphemous. Surely he must 
have forgotten that precisely the same charges were made against 
Jesus Himself by the official and conventional religionists of 
His day. “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” “ He 
hath a devil, and is mad; why hear ye Him?” “ He deludes 
the people.” ‘ He is a blasphcmer.” ‘ Have any of the rulers 
believed in Him ? ” 

The charge of irreverence appears to rest on the assertion of 
Mr. Shaw that Jesus was “highly civilised” and “ jocular.” 
Were not Horace, Cicero, Juvenal, Augustus, and Pilate “ highly 
civilised’? And was Jesus less so? And since when is it 
derogatory to say of anyone that he is “ highly civilised” ? 
As for being “ jocular,” no one can read the gospels with an 
unbiased mind without perceiving that Jesus is at least very 
ironical—which is much the same—and that He constantly 
uttered satires on the rich and conventionally religious quite 
as biting as any in Moliére, Voltaire, or Swift. 

It is finally charged that Mr. Shaw's “ Jesus” too much 
resembles himself. It cannot be denied that there is something 
in this criticism. But it redounds, not to Mr. Shaw’s condemna- 
tion, but to his honour. For a fearless, strenuous, clear-sighted, 
uncompromising preacher of righteousness and philanthropy can 
never fail to resemble in some degree the youthful Carpenter 
from Galilee of the Gentiles, who, seeing “ the people as sheep 
not having a shepherd, had compassion on them,” and under- 
took to lead them in a better way than that of their priests— 
& way which no so-called Christian nation and no Christian 
Church since Constantine has attempted to tread.—Yours, etc., 

**M.A., Lonp.” 


THE CASE AGAINST CHESTERTON 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I thank Mr. Shaw for his letter, which is great fun ; 
but really I would suggest, as a friend, that he hurts his repute 
with the rising generation by playing about with the simple thesis 
of the Servile State, and either pretending not to understand it 
or not thinking it worth while to try. He does indeed besin by 
an attempt to answer my question, or part of it. I do not 
understand the answer; and as I never indulged the cant of 
calling him a mystifier, I can only suppose he does not understand 
the question. Perhaps it would help him if he read the rest of it, 
which ran, “* Where is there the sign, or the sign of a sign, that 
his fe vourite social reformers mean ‘to abolish poverty’ except in 
the sense of feeding the people as slaves have always been fed ? ” 
Obviously Jo’s mother, as an individual with certain alleged defects, 
will not be with us “‘ world without end’ in any case. The question 
is whether Mr. Shaw hopes that Jo or his descendants can be 
trained and fed into comparative health and skill by being more 
directly controlled by richer people ; and, if so, whether their 
health and skill are to be controlled for the profit of those people. 
This is not the question Mr. Shaw answers ; it is only the one I 
asked him. 

Each of Mr. Shaw’s arguments is easily disposed of in turn by 
simply stating what the Servile State is. Thus, he recites the 
old arguments for an aristocracy, the answer to which is as obvious 
as they are. Who decides who is superior, or whether Mr. Webb 
is a pioneer or a dodgy slave-dealer. There are only two tests 
possible, apart from the supernatural. The best may be those 
most trusted, however passively, by the community. If so, we 
are to accept democratic opinion so long as it is negative and 
lazy opinion. If not, they must be those most trusted by them- 
selves. In which case we must obey all the lunatics out of 
asylums, under a cryptic high priesthood of the lunatics in asylums. 
That is the answer to Mr. Shaw and aristocracy ; but aristocracy 
is not the Servile State. Mr. Shaw says: “ For playmaking 
and for lawmaking you must go to the abnormal people who 
have the specific talent which these exercises of human faculty 
require ; and if you consider that this necessity constitutes 
*the Servile State’ you must just put up with the servility.” 
I do not consider that the Servile State. I consider that snobbish- 
ness, or that specially craven form of it the French call snobisme. 
The whole phrase is full of the notion that a free man must 
always bow to the temporary idol of the Intelligentsia, an idol 
so dead and wooden that it is very properly called “* the thing.” 
If you want to know what such things very rapidly become 
when the popular breath has never been in them, go where owls 
and ivy inherit the halls of the poor old Ibsen Club in The Phil- 
anderer. Certainly the wit of Shaw has survived the wisdom of 
Ibsen ; and obviously it is abnormal, in the sense of unusual, 
to be able to write his plays, as it may be to write Mr. Webb's 
calculations. I never said the State had no use for clerks. 
But if the plays and laws do not appeal to and perpetuate the 
normal, they go into the dustbin with all the million mad sects 
and dead Utopias that failed to appeal to it in the past. But all 
this has no more to do with the Servile State than with the South 
Pole. The definition of the Servile State is economic; and if 
my economic claims be humble, as they doubtless are, it is all 
the more surprising that I can state it as economics and Mr. Shaw 
can only answer it with rhetoric. The Servile State is a condition 
in which the law enforces labour upon a defined number of people, 
and guarantees the surplus wealth, or profit, of that labour as 
the private property of another and equally defined number of 
people. It has the corollary that any legislation which guarantees 
the adequate support of the employee as such, without either 
allowing him the profit or allowing him to refuse the work, is 
legislation directed to this end and to no other—e.g., compulsory 
arbitration without complete confiscation of profits is slavery. 
What we want to know is whether Mr. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
and others, admit that they are working for this or not ; and if 
not, whether they can point to the minutest particular in which 
they are working against it, or working for anything divergert 
from it—such as Socialism. This is quite a plain definition and 
quite a plain question. And when Mr. Shaw only answers it 
by talking at random about bogies, demagogues and panjane 
drums, he is behaving to us exactly as the most blustering and 
blundering Anti-Socialist of his youth behaved to him when 
they refused to discuss Socialism as the socialisation of the means 
of production, and insisted on discussing it as Anarchism, Free 
Love, red ruin and the breaking-up of laws. 
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Again, Mr. Shaw says : “ For the poor man there is no freedom, 
and poverty can be got rid of only by legislators who not only 
want to get rid both of poverty and riches, but who are also very 
highly qualified as lawyers and economists, and are, to put it 
roughly, just the sort of brainy, conscientious, ‘dry’ people 
the trueborn Englishman loathes from the bottom of his soul.” 
But this is just where my question holds him up. Let us grant 
that the dry and brainy (what a crew!) do want to get rid of 
poverty, in the very limited sense of anarchic and accidental 
starvation ; in short, that they do want to “ feed the people as 
slaves have always been fed.’”’ But where is the shadow of a 
sign that they want to get rid of riches? Mr. Shaw can only 
show that by pointing to some Collectivist expropriation of the 
rich. He cannot do it. Until he does, I fear his priceless remark 
about the Fabian Society and “its impious challenge, why are 
the many poor?” will be received by our young friends with 
rather irreverent mirth. 

It is so again about Mrs. Webb, who is now apparently cast for 
a yet more romantic part. ‘ The battle of St. George with the 
dragon is sordid and prosaic beside the battle of Mrs. SidneyWebb 
with Lord George Hamilton for the souls and bodies of the 
children of the poor.”” May I suggest that we are supposed to 
know what St. George did with the dragon ; and we are trying 
to find out what Mrs. Webb proposes to do with Lord George 
Hamilton. So far as we can see, she proposes that an endless 
procession of princesses should pass into the dragon’s power, on 
condition that he does not eat them for food, but makes them 
work to produce it for him. It is so when Mr. Shaw, missing the 
point again, suggests that an army is a Servile State. It is not, 
by the economic definition. Militarism is not slavery, any more 
than Socialism is slavery, though either might be tyranny. 
A regiment will not be servile until it produces a surplus which 
goes to the Colonel or the Major. Here one must notice what can 
only be called the startling ignorance of classing our case with 
Herbert Spencer’s. Spencer (meaning to bring a moral charge of 
tyranny) said something to the effect that Socialism is slavery. 
I fail to find any connection, except a flat contradiction, between 
this and Mr. Belloc, who points out that Socialism is not 
slavery. It is his whole point that Fabians are working for 
slavery and not for Socialism. 

There is one point also that may as well be cleared up. Mr. 
Shaw comes a curious logical cropper when he says, “ If the 
right way is the poor’s own way, then all is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds.” Surely I can say that during the 
Russian retreat the Grand Duke’s way was the best way, without 
saying that all was for the best. I think both rich and poor 
have suffered in the horrible modern schism, but I think the 
poor have more of the pain but less of the poison—that is to say, 
less of the perverted nonsense that Mr. Shaw talks against patriot- 
ism and the family, and all the ideals which are as fruitful as his 
are sterile. On these things I flatly and confidently disagree 
with him ; but who is to judge between us, unless it be God or 
the people ? 

By the way, I think he is unwise in brandishing his quite 
innocent limitations as superiorities. In his article he claimed 
to know all about wine from a childish memory of ginger-beer. 
In his letter he refers me to a Sunday School for the settlement of 
the Jewish problem. Certainly on that subject he writes, not 
only as if he had been to a very Evangelical Sunday School, but 
as if he had never been anywhere else.—Yours, etc., 

G. K. CHesTerTon. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your comment of the 10th you say that “in the 
vocabulary of the Navy victory means the total destruction 
of any enemy force with which it has come in contact.” This 
can only occur in small actions like Captain Walton’s or 
Commodore Suckling’s fight—that inspired Nelson as a child. 
In later days Strachan took all the enemy’s ships, but the 
Walcheren hero had a force from which the battered French 
could not escape, and Sir John Duckworth’s squadron took 
or destroyed the ships of the line, but let the frigates go. Toulon 
and Copenhagen captured the ships in port. The fight off Jutland 
cost the enemy one-fifth of his force sunk and nearly two-fifths 
crippled. An incomparably greater gain than in any land fights 
(except those that saved the Marne and Calais) in the present war. 


In tenacity and dash the fight compares with Camperdown 
and the Nile to advantage.—Yours, etc., 
J. Harris. 
Lyndhurst, June 138th. 


THE INCOME TAX 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTesMan. 

Str,—I hear that extensive alterations in Income Tax are in 
view ; may I make a suggestion of vital importance to a large 
class ? 

“* Unearned ” income is now taxed more heavily than “ earned.” 
I submit that this is just only when it applies to investments, 
ete., outside an “ earned ”’ income, and that it is not just when 
it applies to a person who cannot earn an income. My sug- 
gestion, therefore, is that for persons over sixty (the normal 
retiring age) or for invalids unable to work, whose incomes are 
under £500 per annum, and are wholly from investments, 
pension, or annuities, their Income Tax should be the same 
(or less than) the “earned” income rate. It is a very great 
hardship for these small incomes of persons who have retired 
(perhaps compulsorily) and live on small pensions or annuities, 
etc., to be taxed in a greater degree than the “ earned ” incomes 
of persons still able to work. Of course, all “ unearned ” income 
of persons who are also earning an income would be taxed as 
now at a greater rate than “ earned ” income. 

The present injustice is a very real one.—I am, yours, etc., 

F. H. Evans. 


Miscellany 
ENGLAND’S DARLING 


\ , J ITH the education of contemporary taste the 
resemblance of Lord Beaconsfield to Mr. 
Mantalini is becoming noticeable even to 
members of the Primrose League. The Suez Canal shares 
show a comfortable profit of nine hundred per cent., the 
Treaty of Berlin has not yet been seen through by more 
than half the population of the Balkan Peninsula, and a 
living dramatist has approached the theme if not with the 
Nelson, at least with jthe Parker-touch. But there is a 
regrettable and increasing tendency on the part of posterity 
to be irreverent about a statesman who appears to have 
borrowed his haute politique from Mr. William Le Queux, 
and his haute finance from the New Witness. One feels in 
the cold light of this sweeter, simpler reign that there 
is a faintly disreputable air of Early Victorian raffishness 
about that singular career. There is something the matter 
with his period. One may respect almost any Zeitgeist, if 
only it will not wear ridiculous clothes. But when it comes 
with its head wreathed in wax flowers and its hands full 
of scraps of papier-mdché casting mother-of-pearl before 
swine, enthusiasms are apt to grow a trifle faint and even 
collectors of bric-a-brac turn sadly in other directions. 
Which is the worst of the Great Victorians ? 

The broad outline of Disraeli’s career is respectable and 
even distinguished, but its detail is appalling. That is 
why the call of the multiple watch-chain is growing fainter 
and the visual appeal of bottle-green trousering is beginning 
to fail across the grey distances of the North Temperate 
Zone. The fatal elegance of that coiffure has shocked a 
generation which prefers its heroes bald, and it is not easy 
to respect a statesman who habitually thought of the upper 
classes like an upper servant ; in his Life one is perpetually 
overhearing asides which sound less like the confessions of an 
ex-Minister than the comments of a retired, if slightly 
cynical, butler. But for all that it was a great career 
informed by a magnificent, if inaccurate, imagination. For 
Disraeli, whether in his novels or his politics, dukes were 
perpetually coming down to breakfast in full Garter robes, 
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whilst the ancestral standard was run up on the Norman 
keep and a brass band crashed out the National Anthem 
in the dining-room. It may be, as his biographer ruefully 
remarks of his gusto at the wedding of Queen Alexandra, 
that “ the trappings of royal and noble life appealed to his 
sense of fitness.”” But at least they are more inspiring than 
the bleak broad-cloth of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and as 
Disraeli conceived his career as a show, it is gratifying that 
the Beaconsfield Trustees have found him a biographer 
who would not give the show away. 

At the opening of the latest instalment* he was, as usual, 
in Opposition in the company of a number of frivolous old 
gentlemen known as the Tory Party. Opposition came as 
natural to Disraeli as Reform Bills to Lord John Russell, 
and he is, perhaps, the only man since Charles Fox whose 
intellect has survived a protracted residence on the left 
of the Speaker without deteriorating into what we have 
learnt euphemistically to describe as “ ginger.” His Oppo- 
sitions opposed, but they were rarely ridiculous and some- 
times constructive. In the year 1855 his country was at 
war with Russia for some reason of which the secret was 
admirably kept by the Foreign Office, and the people of 
England called, in accordance with their practice on these 
occasions, for a Man. This flattering appellation was first 
fixed upon Lord Derby, but the fourteenth Earl was 
disinclined to anticipate his descendant, and he took no 
steps, apart from a speech which Lord Henry Lennox de- 
scribed, with an uncanny prevision of Mr. Shaw, as “ the 
old roar of the British Lion.” The demand for a dictator 
was finally satisfied by an elderly Irish peer with a remark- 
able instinct for the requirements of the average man, and 
Lord Palmerston went into Office on the shoulders of 
“majorities collected God knows how, voting God knows 
why.” Disraeli, with a clever man’s utter failure to under- 
stand unreason, was extremely angry; he pursued his 
country’s choice with such invectives as “an old painted 
pantaloon,” and “a sort of Parliamentary grandpapa,”’ 
and even attacked his principles as the manceuvres of “a 
gay old Tory of the older school disguising himself as a 
Liberal.” But he had the intelligence to observe that 
“a war Opposition and a war Ministry could not co-exist ” : 
it is a discovery which Mr. Churchill will one day share with 
Mr. Billing. 

Meanwhile the Crimean War, which was siege warfare 
in truth and in fact, went placidly on by the waters of the 
Black Sea. Italy came in in her odd way, and Disraeli 
startled an old lady by imparting to her the alarming 
figures of national expenditure : 

The war expenditure of France is one million and a-half sterling 

per week—that of England one million and a quarter! This is a 

large sum for distant objects and somewhat equivocal success. 


If the lady would call round again, we could show her the 
same article in a more expensive style. The queer littleness 
of the Crimea is well illustrated by another letter, in which 
Disraeli almost shricks that : 

Lady Londonderry is in despair about her son, Lord Adolphus 
Vane, who is now in the trenches. The trenches are so near the 
enemy that we lose forty per diem by casualties. Casualties, she 
Says, and truly, what a horrible word to describe the loss of 
limb and life ! 

They order, said I, this matter better in France. 
But the war brought its compensations for an aspiring 
member of the Opposition : 

We had the honour of a royal invitation to some of the festivities, 
and, when I was presented, Napoleon came forward, aad shook 


hands with me cordially, and spoke some gracious words. Our 
Queen was on his right, the Empress next to her—Prince Albert 














* The ~ Life “of "Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. ‘By 
G. E. Buckle, in succession to W. F. Monypenny. Volume IV., 1855- 
1868. Murray. 12s. net. 


on the left of the Emperor, then Duchess of Kent, and Duchess 
of Cambridge and Princess Mary. So one had to make seven 
reverences. 

It nearly makes one quite giddy and sounds rather like 
paying one’s respects to a stecl engraving. Two years 
later, when polite society was intrigued by the appearance 
of a comet and the usual announcement of the approaching 
end of the age, the native troops went out at Meerut, and 
the Victorians were confronted by the inelegant circum- 
stances of the Indian Mutiny. British opinion was unable 
to grasp the military problem of its suppression, but the 
atrocities enjoyed a tremendous vogue. Disraeli, who was 
constitutionally sceptical in such matters, was unable to 
share the gusto with which his countrymen peered down the 
Well of Cawnpore : 

The detail of all these stories is suspicious. Details are a feature 
of the Myth. The accounts are too graphic—I hate the word. 
Who can have seen these things? Who heard them? The rows 
of ladies standing with their babies in their arms to be massacred, 
with the elder children clutching to their robes—who that could 
tell these things could have escaped ? 

This is not such stuff as Bryce Reports are made of. But 
it serves neatly to indicate the temper of kindly tolerance 
with which twenty years later Disraeli bore the depopu- 
lation of Bulgaria and drove the more sensitive intelligence 
of Mr. Gladstone into the arms of the Little Father. 

He developed in these years an astonishing project for 
the reform of the Civil Service. Failing completely to 
recognise that the salvation of England is to be sought in 
the exclusion from public office of all persons resident in 
the Borough of Kensington, he contented himself with 
reconstituting the Departments. The scheme secured the 
maximum of confusion by combining the War, Marine, 
and Ordnance Departments in a single ministry, the Post 
Office was merged in the Treasury, and the Prime Minister 
became President of the Council, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Lord Privy Seal. There was also to be 
a Ministry of Poor Laws. Lord Stanley informed his father 
that “there is no great harm in making one man, the 
Minister of Poor Laws, a rather more important personage 
than he need be’: it would have been a graceful prevision 
if he had made it a lady and a gentleman. 

Meanwhile the Sixties continued in that atmosphere of 
commercial prosperity that is so profoundly irritating to 
Continental observers. Prince Albert died, and Disraeli 
compared him to Sir Philip Sidney; Count Bismarck 
emerged, and Disraeli compared him to Cardinal Alberoni ; 
Lord Derby left him the Premiership, and Disraeli compared 
it to the top of a greasy pole. The invasion of Schleswig- 
Holstein filled him with ingenious arguments for non- 
intervention, the manipulation of Luxemburg inspired him 
with a fear that France and Prussia would treat the Treaty 
of 1839 in the traditional manner : 

Our people might let it be known at Berlin and Paris that the 
violation of Belgian neutrality should not pass with impunity. 

A movement of Irish-Americans (autres temps, autres hy- 
phens) provoked a remarkable exposition of Imperial policy : 

Leave the Canadians to defend themselves; recall the African 
squadron; give up the settlements on the west coast of Africa; 
and we shall make a saving which will, at the same time, enable 
us to build ships and have a good Budget. 

It is aqueer programme for the putative father of Imperial- 
ism, but there are some odd corners in the edifice of that 
singular career which began in the rococo and ended in the 
Flamboyant Gothic. Disraeli’s taste for colonies was 
always apt to break down when it came to colonials, and his 
principles amounted to little beyond an aesthetic desire to 
retain India for its decorative qualities. If it was a fault, 
it was a fault of the imagination. But perhaps it has as 
much value as the helter-skelter Imperialism of Mr. Hughes. 
Puitip GUEDALLA. 
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Music 
NOISES 


HIS is a subject most pertinent to music, for music 
is the art of doing away with noise. The difference 
between a noise and a musical sound is generally 

explained by a mumbling about the latter consisting of a 
certain definite number of vibrations a second; but, as a 
matter of fact, every noise consists of a certain number of 
vibrations a second, and the real difference is that in the 
one case the number of vibrations does not matter, while 
in the other case it does; for it is only in a scale, that is 
to say when its relation to some other noise is perceptible, 
that a noise can become a musical sound. In other words, 
some mysterious new consciousness of the human brain, 
a consciousness much later in development than mere 
sound perceptivity, selects and groups noises one with 
another, and in the waste chaos of noise builds little towers 
of sound which we call scales. The musical sound and the 
scale or mode are inseparable; you cannot have the one 
without the other. Thus the very first step from noise to 
music is to make a law, a convention. This is the abstract 
side of music. Now, the great mistake of theorists has 
been to treat this law as if it were a law in the sense of an 
Act of Parliament; or, rather, without due realisation 
‘that it was a mere formula expressing the average sensitive- 
ness of the human brain to sound relationships at any one 
time ; consequently, every great composer who has ever 
lived has broken the law inevitably from the very fact 
that his brain was exceptionally sensitive; one could 
go so far as to say that no man could be a great composer 
who did not break the law. This law-breaking, however, 
was no return to chaos, it was simply the substitution of a 
higher and more complex law ; and the progress has always 
been gentle and easily understood by all except the old 
fossils who were enraged to find that the law it had 
taken them forty years to half acquire was now superseded 
by some young man of twenty. There was never anything 
revolutionary about Mozart, about Beethoven, about Wagner, 
about Richard Strauss, or about Stravinsky. Each of 
these men found plenty of amateurs and young musicians 
and auditors among the general public who understood 
and appreciated their music at once. The first thing I 
heard of Strauss was his Domestic Symphony, and I had 
been brought up on Mozart and Beethoven, but I understood 
it at once, it was lucidity itself. Crowds of people appreciated 
Wagner’s music from the beginning ; there is absolutely no 
break between Wagner and Beethoven, nor between Wagner 
and Debussy, and one can prove this by trying them on a 
young, musical child who has been guarded from hearing 
anything later than Beethoven. Since the sixteenth 
century all music has been based on the diatonic scale, 
and all our progress has consisted in being able to move 
further and further away from the diatonic scale and yet 
find our way safely back. A good analogy is to imagine 
a composer as a stranger in London and the Central London 
Tube as his diatonic scale. The less the stranger knows 
about London the more chary will he be of wandering 
far from his main line. Instead of taking a bus, and getting 
out exactly where he wants to go, he will get out at the 
regulation stations for fear of losing his way ; so the unskilful 
composer will keep to the main intervals on his scale. The 
millions of ramifications and subsidiary routes will be a 
forbidden maze to him until the whole plan of the city is 
firmly fixed in his mind, then he will be able to go anywhere 
and keep his bearings, just as it is related of Max Reger 
when some musician complained of his extreme modulations 
that the composer answered: “I am always conscious 
of the original tonic.” And though the audience does not 


know it, its members also remain conscious of the original 
tonic if the music is lucid to them. All the chromaticism 
of Franck and Reger, all the modal flavour of Debussy, 
obtains its effect from its relation to the diatonic scale, 
To talk of starting afresh, of making a new scale, is nonsense ; 
you cannot make a new scale any more than you can build a 
house without touching the ground. What you can do 
is build a house further and further from the ground. 

It is when we leave the abstract, theoretic, or harmonic 
side of music and turn to its individual, concrete expression 
that we find the greatest differences, and the most decided 
changes; and here we come against one of the greatest 
delusions held about music, namely, that it is the one art 
where form and matter are one and indivisible. When 
Pater said that every art aspired to the condition of music, 
his acquaintance with music was shown to be limited. 
There is music which is purely abstract, but so is there 
painting; there is plenty of purely geometric Arabian, 
Persian, and Byzantine mosaic and other work to compare 
with fugues and similar musical designs. On the other 
hand, the whole tendency of modern music is away from 
this narrow sphere of pattern making to a much larger 
one where storms, the baaing of sheep, the cracking of 
whips, the sound of rain, the murmur of crowds, and, in 
fact, every noise under the sun is taken up into the pattern 
and becomes an integral part of the design. In fact, the 
difference between matter and form is a later development 
in all art and is an enrichment. It is far more difficult 
and far finer to make a design out of men and women, 
rocks, trees, and birds, as Puvis de Chavannes and Maurice 
Denis do, than to make a design out of curving lines and 
geometrical figures as South Sea Islanders do in common 
with the primitives of all times. But the vast intellectual 
power needed to handle this enormous increase in material 
has caused numbers of men in every art to throw up the 
sponge and to do one of two things: (1) Go back as 
certain Futurists have done to triangles, parallelograms, etc., 
and their fragments, and in other ways simplify their 
design; or (2) give up all hope of design and throw in 
*buses, torpedo boats, falling houses, figures, blurs and 
blotches of every description and trust to luck and the 
gullibility of human nature. These two methods find their 
exact parallel in music. Strauss and Stravinsky make 
music out of all sorts of definite and recognisable noises 
because the noises are brought into relation one with another 
and are incorporated into a general design, so that by 
definition they cease to be noises; whereas the Futurists 
dare not relate their noises one with another because they 
are incapable of doing it except in a most obvious and 
commonplace way; their only hope is to have no design, 
but roundly declare the design to be there if their audience 
was not too stupid to see it. In this great game of bluff 
they have one formidable weapon, and that is the public’s 
confusion of mind about representation or realism in art. 
It can never be too frequently declared that no art was 
ever realistic or representative; if it was it ipso facto ceased 
to be art. The greatest Greek sculpture, for instance, did 
not carve men correctly in stone; the heads, for example, 
are always much smaller in proportion to the trunks than 
in any human beings who ever lived. To copy Nature 
faithfully may be an interesting pastime, but it is not art, 
and once that is clearly understood and the public learns 
to listen to a modern tone-poem with exactly the same 
ears as to a Bach fugue and to look at modern sculpture 
and painting with exactly the same eyes as it looks at 
Greek sculpture and Raphael it will be well on the way to 
freedom from the impositions of charlatans and to an 
understanding of the eternal principles of art as distinct 


from noises in paint, stone, or sound. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. CLUTTON-BROCK’S new book, The Ultimate 
M Belief (Constable. 2s. 6d. net), is even better 
than his two volumes of “ Thoughts on the War.” 
It endeavours, indeed, to state the philosophy which under- 
lies all his writings. He does not put it that way. It is, 
in form, a very impersonal book ; the author is passionately 
engaged with his subject and never remembers himself 
save as a specimen of the race. Nominally, in fact, it is a 
manual for teachers, intended to clarify their beliefs and 
therefore improve the education they give. But in fact 
it is addressed to Everyman, and in my opinion at least 
there are very few of us who could not benefit by it. Those 
who must have entertainment at all costs will find very 
little in it. Mr. Clutton-Brock is too preoccupied with 
the most serious thing in the world to make jokes; and 
he has simplified his language to such a degree that anyone 
who had never read his other books might think he had 
a very limited vocabulary. But he has said what he 
wants to say. 
* * * 

The book develops one comprehensive affirmation. The 
aim of life is not to go on living, to eat, to make money, 
to procreate, or to magnify one’s country, though all these 
operations may have, reasonably conducted, their uses. 
It is to satisfy the desires of the spirit, which desires are 
three: “To do what is right for the sake of doing 
what is right,” “ to know the truth for the sake of knowing 
the truth,” and “the desire for beauty.” Truth, good 
and beauty must each be sought for its own sake; the 
man who seeks them for the sake of personal profit, fame 
or utility will neither find them nor satisfy himself. “ All 
conscience is of the spirit and is to be obeyed because it 
is of the spirit and without any ulterior aim. All the 
values of the spirit are absolute values.” We are bound, 
if we are not to be futile, miserable and useless, to be 
responsive to the threefold appeal. And on the moral side 
right thinking is not enough: “The spirit is profoundly 
dissatisfied, filled with a sense of impotence, if right thinking 
is accompanied by wrong action.” 

* * * 

What the author has to say about the defects of our 
education will strike many of his readers as irrefutable. 
He avoids the details of curricula; he does not discuss 
(for instance) the relative claims of the classics and science, 
or the place of the frankly utilitarian element in education. 
He is concerned only with the spirit which should inform 
all teaching and all our relations with the young. We 
impose things too much upon them, he says, from the 
outside without giving any reasons or else giving inadequate 
ones. The distinctions between doing right and obeying 
convenient rules are not made clear to them and are not 
usually clear to their masters. The passion for truth 
which, in some degree, exists in every human mind is not 
ministered to. And beauty is treated even more cavalierly 
than its colleagues. The esthetic impulses of the young 
child are generally far purer than the adults. He is en- 
couraged to suppress them and even to laugh at them. 
The love of poetry is “ natural to the spirit and not peculiar 
to a few oddities”; but we treat it in such a way that in 
most boys it gets buried and those who have it strongest 
actually do become, or do feel themselves, oddities. 

Es * * 

Looking at the mental condition of the modern world as 
a whole, Mr. Clutton-Brock finds that the spiritual activities 
are either denied or are cultivated disproportionately. 


Insistence on one of them at the expense of the other is 
bad in itself and breeds bad reactions. Our civilisation 
is full of pedantries and rebellions. Suppression of the 
esthetic activity leads to philistinism on the one hand and 
estheticism on the other. A puritanical monomania about 
morals breeds a cynical flippancy about morals. The 
notion that truth does not matter : 
That notion is one against which the spirit naturally rebels ; 
and a boy whose spirit is starved of the truth will often, in reaction, 


believe that nothing matters but truth, that morals are merely 
imposed upon him by his elders for their own convenience. 


We have all lost hold of the truth. Modern Germany 
worships a false absolute: Germany. Modern Englishmen, 
if they worship anything (he says) unconsciously worship 
money and the things for which it stands. Behind all 
our utilitarianism there is a profound scepticism, and the 
things to which we are loyal are often enough straws at 
which our generous instincts clutch without knowing the 
reason. “ Truth will not be discovered in a society which 
asks what is the good of it,” nor goodness and beauty in a 
society which laughs at them in revulsion against their 
more solemn professors. 


* * * 


The book, in fact, is a plea for a rebirth of Faith and 
for the cultivation of a full and balanced life. The author 
must be allowed his assertions; and personal experience, 
not objective experiment, must be the test of their validity. 
He believes that they will stand any test. Certainly it 
would be difficult to produce a case of a man who had 
lived for years a life of intellectual, moral and esthetic 
honesty and had then given it up on the ground that it 
made him miserable and failed to satisfy him. One cannot 
say how widespread is the underlying certainty that “ the 
philosophy of the spirit” is a true philosophy. But there 
are many of us who feel like Pilate who (it is suggested) 
did not wait for an answer because the answer may have 
convinced him and compelled him to do something. We 
shiver on the brink of the truth as we do at the edge of 
our baths on an icy midsummer morning. And even 
when we are intellectually converted our wills tend deplor- 
ably to lag behind. It is very difficult to be entirely dis- 
interested about anything. To do a good deed by stealth 
is difficult enough; at best one craves for the tiny bit 
of credit and gratification one can get from a few people 
one loves. But to do it not even by stealth, to do it for 
its own sake, not looking before or after, or even thinking 
of the results to ourselves, would be far more so. Con- 
ceivably, the mind being made as it is, it is impossible ; 
the best we can do is to make our errors on the right side. 
But morbid introspection is out of place here. I will 
not comment on Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book, which I have 
very imperfectly summarised, but merely recommend it 
as an attempt to supply an obvious deficiency, an attempt 
which may be open in places to criticism, but which is the 
work of an honest mind thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness of its own beliefs. Naturally, it is not entirely 
new in its arguments. But it is clear, and could be under- 
stood by persons to whom the ordinary book on the subject 
is Double-Dutch. 


* * * 


The Oxford University Press, with a gesture as striking 
as that of Fontenoy, has just issued A Book of German Verse 
selected by Professor H. G. Fiedler. Title-page, introduc- 
tion and notes are all in German, and the Clarendon Press 
even goes so far as to describe itself as a Verlag. The 
poets covered end with Liliencron, so that the contemporary 
German lyrists are not represented. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Royal Highness. By Tuomas Mann. Translated by A. 
Ceci, Curtis. Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 

Jerusalem. By Seima Lacerior. Translated by VELMA 
Swanston Howarp. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

Thomas Mann—to be distinguished, like Homer, from 
another Mann of the same name—is, I am told, one of the 
most notable of German authors. If that is so, those who 
lack notability must be dull dogs indeed. Royal Highness 
is not a bad book, but it is a singularly unexciting one. Its 
hero is a German prince with a withered arm, but if you 
expect from that a diagnosis of the Kaiser’s mentality, 
revelations of high life in Berlin, or an exposition of the 
origins of the war, you will have to go back to your favourite 
governess. This prince is very small potatoes, as princes 
go. He is the younger brother of a reigning Grand Duke 
in an absurdly minute State: there is a great deal of gold 
lace at court and a great deal of poverty in the country : 
the people are overtaxed, and grumble; the Grand Duke 
has no aptitude for government or even for ceremonial, 
so that his younger brother has more and more to fill the 
Grand Ducal place in the public eye; and, finally, the 
younger brother restores the fallen fortunes of court and 
community by marrying the daughter of an American 
millionaire. 


bought from Herr Krippenreuther at 
That is what 


Samuel Spoelmann . 

par 350,000,000 new 34 per cent. Consols at one stroke. 
Spoelmann did. 
It will occur to the economists among my readers that that 
in itself would not permanently save the State without 
some co-adjutant reconstruction from within—but the 
immediate results at any rate would be, and are in the 
book, highly gratifying. But what it is all about, and 
what it is all for, and why Herr Mann should have taken 
the trouble to write it, are matters wholly beyond my 
comprehension. It might be satire at the expense of empty 
and pretentious courts; but it isn’t, for the picture is 
toned down to a mild amiability. It might be satire at the 
expense of American millionaires and their daughters ; but 
it isn’t, for Mr. and Miss Spoelmann are not in any way 
remarkable. It might be social comedy, or comic Socialism 
—and indeed the interview between the old shoemaker and 
the boy-prince is both charming and illuminating; but 
then that interview is the merest episode. The love-making, 
though here again there is one touching episode, is very 
mild and slow. The only really memorable figure is that 
of the poor mad Countess who waits upon the millionaire’s 
daughter, and whose married life has been so horrible that 
she speaks of the madness which has supervened upon the 
horrors as “the blessing.” There is plenty of quite good 
description in a mild way—as thus, of the prince’s “ high 
calling ”’ : 

A strange unreality and speciousness prevailed in places where he 
exercised his calling ; a symmetrical, transitory window-dressing, an 
artificial and inspiring disguising of the reality by pasteboard and 
gilded wood, by garlands, lamps, draperies, and bunting, was conjured 
up for one fair hour, and he himself stood in the centre of the show 
on a carpet, which covered the bare ground, between masts painted 
in two colours, round which garlands twined—stood with heels to- 
gether in the odour of varnish and fir-branches, and smiled with his 
left hand planted on his hip. 


But there is nothing specially good in such description, 
nor, as far as I can tell, in the whole book. It was worth 
singling out for translation, no doubt, since it is better 
than the average of novels. I can recommend it for a 


quiet and amiable excellence: I can invite anybody to put 
it upon his or her library list—but I cannot see why Thomas 
Mann should be considered a notable author. 

Very different is the case of Miss Selma Lagerléf, “ as 





yet the only woman winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature.” 
Jerusalem is an extraordinary book—full of poetry, mys- 
ticism, tenderness of characterisation, strangeness of in- 
cident. I cannot speak as highly of the “ Introduction ” 
which Mr. Henry Goddard Leach has penned from Villa 
Nova, Pennsylvania. In his enthusiasm for the author he 
tells us that 

She entered Swedish literature at a period when the cold, gray star 
of realism was in the ascendant, when the trenchant pen of Strindberg 
had swept away the cobwebs of unreality, and people were accustomed 
to plays and novels almost brutal in their frankness. Wrapped in the 
mantle of a latter-day romanticism, her soul filled with idealism, on 
the one hand, she transformed the crisp actualities of human experience 
by throwing about them the glamour of the unknown, and on the 
other hand gave to the unreal—to folk tale and fairy-lore and local 
superstition—the effectiveness of convincing fact. 


I should be sorry for my trenchant pen to sweep away the 
crisp actualities of Mr. Leach’s praise; but Miss Lagerléf 
has an atmosphere not to be conveyed by such mixture of 
metaphor. Far be it from me to rush in where Mr. Leach 
has not feared to put his foot down: I can only say that 
the simple piety, the simple purity, the simple humanity, of 
such a work as Jerusalem are to be attained by nothing 
short of genius. For British readers there must be, too, a 
charm of quaintness: the whole approach is different, and 
the customs and habits of thought portrayed are fairly 
astonishing. Thus: a man wants to marry a girl who does 
not want to marry him. Her parents force on the match 
because of the man’s family and position. (So far all is 
plain sailing and common experience.) The girl is forced 
to go and live with the man and his parents, with the under- 
standing that she is to be landed back on her own parents 
if the man changes his mind. The man, against the girl’s 
will, gets her with child. She then naturally counts on 
an early marriage to save her honour—but the man con- 
cludes that he cannot meet the expense of a wedding just 
then, so the child is born out of wedlock. The girl in 
despair kills the child, and is sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for so doing: whereupon everybody (includ- 
ing the girl’s parents) blames her, and, when the man marries 
her upon her release from prison, considers him an extra- 
ordinarily chivalrous person. All this is a mere prelude to 
the main story, which goes on to the next generation—I 
quote it just to illustrate the strangeness of the point of 
view. The dominating character of the main story is a 
man who preaches a rather Tolstoyan form of Christianity, 
setting children against parents and lover against lover in 
the process. He has almost miraculous powers of healing, 
and his interpretation of the Gospel (which I urge Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in view of his own recent and stimulating 
interpretation, to consider seriously) recalls to one’s mind 
both Ibsen’s Brand and Tolstoy’s The Light Shines in 
Darkness. To this ultimate problem, as to the most urgent 
human relationships, the author brings the light of a sim- 
plicity that is childlike and moving. Her range is wide: 
the episodes are various, and there is no trouble taken to 
relate them one to another in any formal or accepted way. 
But everywhere the same spirit moves and works, the 
same light shines. I quote a passage illustrative of the 
effect that Hellgum, the miracle-worker, has on a soul 
previously desperate to the point of suicide : 

Brita felt, somehow, that for a long time she had wandered 
in a darkness so thick that she could not see her hand before her. 
She had lost her way and knew not whither she had strayed, and with 
every step she had been afraid of sinking into a quagmire or stumbling 
headlong into an abyss. Now some one had called to her not to go 
any farther, but to sit down and wait for the break of day. She was 
glad that she would not have to continue her perilous wanderings ; 
now she sat quietly waiting for the dawn. 

The humour is as moving as the pathos; but I have no 
space to illustrate it. The most wonderful incident of all 
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is the departure for Jerusalem of the new sect—after many 
vicissitudes, much “ backsliding,’”’ much estrangement and 
regret. Among those who assist in the departure are 
some children : 

And for a long time, even after the children had been brought back 
to the station, and were seated in the railway carriage, they still went 
on whimpering and crying: ‘* We don’t want to go to Jerusalem ; 
we want to go home.” 

The overmastcring mood cf Jerusalem is pity. 
GERALD GOULD. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Scientific Management: a History and a Criticism. By 
H. Booxkwa.ter Drury. P.S. King and Son. $1.75. 

Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Ganrr. Humphrey 
Milford. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scientific Management and Labor. By R. F. Hox. 
Appleton. 6s. net. 

In 1910 a prominent American lawyer, Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, lately appointed a Judge of the Federal Supreme 
Court, was contesting before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the claim of certain great railway systems to 
be allowed to advance their rates for goods traffic. The 
railway companies argued that the increase in working 
costs justified and indeed, compelled the proposed advance 
in rates. Mr. Brandeis electrified the Court by suddenly 
elaborating a novel plea. He said, even granting all the 
railway companies’ arguments, the new rates ought not 
to be allowed, because there was a way in which working 
expenses could be reduced, whilst wages were actually 
raised, namely the system of ‘‘ Scientific Management,” a 
phrase which had been invented for the occasion. The 
witnesses whom he called to prove his contention described 
a system of industrial administration by which, as they 
declared, the output of various factories had, within the 
preceding decade, actually been increased by one or two 
hundred per cent. One of these ‘ Efficiency Engineers,” 
as they have since termed themselves, declared that the 
railroads of the United States might, by this system, easily 
save a million dollars per day on their working costs! 
The Interstate Commerce Commission does not seem to 
have been influenced by the startling plea thus presented 
to it; but Mr. Brandeis had invented a name which ‘‘ caught 
on.” During the next few years the American newspapers 
and reviews were full of ‘‘ Scientific Management.” Books 
and pamphlets about it multiplied, though few of them 
reached this country. The Universities lectured on it. 
The Trade Unions denounced it. The House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed a committee to examine it, and the 
American Federation of Labour did the same. In 1914 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations not 
only devoted to it many ‘“‘ public hearings,” the evidence 
at which formed the subject of innumerable newspaper 
paragraphs from Seattle to Florida, but also, much more 
usefully, directed an investigation to be made into the 
results of the system as actually put in operation. Pro- 
fessor Hoxie, of the University of Chicago, assisted by one 
expert assessor representing ‘‘ Scientific Management,” and 
another representing the organised workmen, personally 
conducted this investigation, making a minute examina- 
tion of thirty-five establishments between Detroit and 
Rhode Island, engaged in a score of different industries. 
His report, now published as a volume, gives us the first 
impartial thorough and scientific investigation to which 
the system has been subjected. Professor Drury’s lucid 
history and criticism and Professor Hoxie’s convincing 
demonstrations will afford the British student a satisfying 
knowledge of this characteristic American invention. For 





the expositions of the inventors themselves, the numerous 
treatises and articles should be consulted of Frederick 
W. Taylor (the brilliant originator, died 1915); Henry 
L. Gantt, his first colleague, whose latest book is men- 
tioned above; Carl G. Barth, H. K. Hathaway, Morris 
L. Cooke, Sanford E. Thompson, Frank B. Gilbreth, and 
Harrington Emerson. 

Frederick W. Taylor (1856-1915), the inventor of what 
Mr. Brandeis christened Scientific Management, was an 
engineer of genius, partly educated in Paris, Berlin, Stutt- 
gart and Italy, who devoted the greater part of his life to 
the consideration of how to increase output. We cannot 
dwell here on his mechanical achievements, including over 
a hundred patents, to which he devoted many years of 
experiment. But from 1895 down to his death in 1915 he 
gave himself up, very largely, and often purely disin- 
terestedly, to the elaboration of a system for enabling the 
workman himself to accomplish more. The other “* Effi- 
ciency Engineers,’ many of them his pupils or colleagues, 
have grafted sundry variations on ‘‘ the Taylor System,” 
about which we need not concern ourselves. Fundamentally, 
Scientific Management consists (i.) of an improved system 
of piece-work remuneration, with rates “ scientifically ” 
fixed upon a minute and prolonged *“‘ time study ” of each 
operation, and “‘ therefore” incapable of alteration to the 
detriment of the workmen whom it may have tempted to 
enlarged output; (ii.) of the utmost possible standardisa- 
tion of tools, equipment, operations and products, so as to 
permit of maximum production ; (iii.) of elaborate ‘* motion 
study ”’ so as to discover how exactly the workman should 
use his muscular force, with what intervals, and for what 
length of time, in order to produce the greatest result ; 
(iv.) of ** routing and scheduling,” and directing by “* in- 
struction cards,” not only every movement of material, 
tools, components and product within the factory walls, 
but also every movement of every workman to the same 
end ; and (v.) of the adoption of ** functional foremanship,” 
replacing the old-time single foreman by half-a-dozen 
specialised directors and instructors—the ‘* gang boss,” the 
‘* speed boss,” the ‘‘ repair boss,” the ‘‘ route clerk,” the 
** instruction card clerk,” the ‘‘ time and cost clerk,”’ the 
** shop disciplinarian,” and the general inspector. 

What are we to think of this system? We may note, 
to begin with, that in one sense it merely carries to a more 
advanced stage the principle of division of labour which 
has marked the Industrial Revolution. Instead of each 
workman settling for himself how he will tackle his job 
and use his muscles; each foreman generally controlling 
in his own way the workmen placed under his supervision ; 
and each part of the works getting its materials and tools 
and components as and when it requires them, every opera- 
tion, almost every muscular movement, has to be in accord- 
ance with a settled plan. There is always one best arrange- 
ment; why not make it invariable and universal? So 
far as concerns the perfection of equipment, the elimination 
of waste, and the exact dovetailing of all departments, 
there seems nothing new or striking in the system, nothing 
which is not in the mind of every competent factory 
manager. There are very practical limits to what can 
be done—limits of convenient size, limits of available 
capital, limits of continuity of demand, limits of profitable 
increase of supervision costs in proportion to actual output. 
Moreover, it is not so easy to increase the output of a 
railway staff or of the complicated industrial hierarchy 
of an establishment as Armstrong’s or Vickers’, as it is in 
such a simple operation as shifting a number of tons of 
pig-iron from one yard to another—the classic example. 
When it comes to prescribing to each workman how he 
shall use his muscles, new difficulties begin. It is 
not yet established that it is industrially advantageous 
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to strip the craftsman of all initiative, self-direction 
and intelligent co-operation; still less that the extrac- 
tion of all brain work from the manual worker’s task 
is socially expedient. Large claims have been made 
that ‘‘ Scientific Management” is ‘‘ democratic”; but 
some Americans have forgotten the meaning of that word. 
There is in the system, it need hardly be said, not a trace 
of any administration of the factory by those whose lives 
it absorbs, and not even the beginning of any participation 
in control. The ‘‘ Efficiency Engineers ”’ are, all of them, 
out for the most complete autocracy in industry, coupled, 
it is only fair to say, with the utmost freedom to the hum- 
blest individual to raise himself upon the backs of his fellows 
Finally, even if ‘‘ Scientific Management ” could be shown 
inevitably to increase the product of industry, the system 
leaves entirely unsolved the problem of how that product 
is to be shared. In the United States, it seems, the 
capitalist managers have a way of intellectually ignoring 
the existence of such a problem, but in this country we 
have taken to considering it. Probably no one believes 
nowadays, as Taylor apparently did, that there is any 
** scientific” rate-fixing, so solidly based on ‘* motion 
study” as to satisfy the wage-earners that they are not 
being defrauded, or to afford them any security that if 
they work at the very top of their speed prices will not be 
** cut ” so as to reduce their earnings to what the employer 
thinks ‘‘ enough for any man.” We may concede that all 
the evidence points to the advantage of a piece-work system 
of remuneration, if this is based on a definite standard of 
time-work earnings in accordance with the workman’s 
Standard of Life, if all suspicion of Individual Bargaining 
is excluded, and if the Piece-work Scale collectively framed 
and adopted is impregnably secured against subsequent 
alteration at the will of the employer. Needless to say, 
there is no trace either in the literature or in the practice 
of ‘‘ Scientific Management ” as Professor Hoxie found it 
of any such protection for the Standard Rate, or, indeed, 
of any alchemy for discovering what shall be the basis of 
the piece-work prices. We could get the first, though not 
the second, by fixing the piece-work rates by law (as is 
done under the Trade Boards in this country, and by the 
Wages Boards in Australia); or by a formal Collective 
Agreement (as in the well-organised cotton-spinning and 
coal-mining districts). But, in practice, it is admitted, 
** Scientific Management” will have nothing to do with 
any outside ‘‘ interference ” in fixing the piece-work rates. 
The ‘‘ Efficiency Engineers” refuse to ‘‘ waste time with 
a debating society.” We are back again in the realm of 
unfettered Individual Bargaining, and the principle of 
‘** take it or leave it.”” The whole guarantee for the main- 
tenance of the workman’s Standard of Life goes by the 
board. 

This is, in effect, what Professor Hoxie found in the 
workshops in which ‘‘ Scientific Management” was more 
or less completely in operation. There is in it much that, 
from the employer’s standpoint, is common-sense, but 
nothing that can be called scientific. There is no such 
inevitable scale of piece-work rates, based on accurate 
‘** motion study,” as Taylor imagined, but only the usual 
arbitrary, rough and ready fixing of rates as the employer 
chooses, from what he can learn of past results and present 
expectations, moving by ‘“‘trial and error” within the 
friction-brake of ‘“‘the Law of Supply and Demand.” 
And though employers may learn much as to how to make 
their factories more efficient, so far as plant and organisa- 
tion are concerned, and there are hints to be taken by 
Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations as to how best 
to construct a Piece-work Scale, there seems nothing in 
the system to warrant either Parliament or the Trade 
Unions in abandoning the conception of a Standard Wage 


as a basic minimum, independent of ‘‘ supply and demand,” 
with its necessary defence in the Common Rule, arrived 
at by Collective Bargaining and enforced on recalcitrant 
employer and recalcitrant wage-earner alike, by the most 
civilised ‘* sanction” of which we are capable. 


HUYSMANS 


Huysmans: Pages Choisies. Collection Gallia, Dent, 
fr. 25. 

This selection is not well chosen. It is timid. From it 
no one would guess what an extremist Huysmans was, 
or infer either the acrimony of his loathing for what he 
found hideous or depressing, nor the acuity of his pleasure in 
the few things he admired. Yet the selection is, on the 
whole, a book worth having. It could not well be anything 
but worth having; for Huysmans was a writer of laborious 
originality and extreme conscientiousness, who could not 
help writing with his full foree when he put pen to paper, 
His style is extraordinary. His syntax is unexpected and 
tense; his vocabulary inexhaustible ; at once learned and 
stuffed with slang and commercial words. His use of 
words is intensely evocative of everything which appeals 
to the senses, and this style alters according to the objects he 
describes and the emotion with which they are apprehended. 
Sometimes it is dry and crisp, set with sharp epithets; 
sometimes it is sonorous, gloomy and opaque. His books 
are not wholes so much as albums of wonderful sketches, 
so selection from them is easy. No writer has been endowed 
with such a gimlet eye, when his perception was sharpened 
by hatred or disgust. The fun of reading Huysmans is 
the fun of seeing the ugly, dank, flaccid sides of life described 
not as they are, but as even uglier, danker, greasier and 
meancr than they are. Have you ever been excruciated 
by the pretentious, senseless confusion of modern life ? 
By the vulgarity of its sentiments, the dubiousness of its 
ideals, the poverty of its types of men and women? Have 
you ever been disgusted with the faces in omnibuses, the 
restaurants where you feed, the rooms in which you sleep, 
the conversation of artificially friendly people, the mechan- 
ism of your own body, the messiness of food, the dreariness 
of professions—in short, with civilisation as it is? Then 
if you read Huysmans, you will find what is hateful in 
these things described with an atrabilious vehemence, an 
acrimonious extravagance of precision, at once exaggerated 
and acute, which will bring you relief. Two elements enter 
into this relief: firstly, the glow of satisfaction at seeing 
things which ought to be branded, branded ; and secondly, 
the reflection, inevitably inspired by Huysmans’ mole-hill- 
mountaining methods: ‘“ Well, anyhow J can stand life 
better than he can! I don’t make quite as much fuss!” 
You begin to laugh and, therefore, to feel better. There 
is no greatness of mind in Huysmans’ pessimism. He 
has only a fine probity as a percipient and recorder. As a 
thinker he is contemptible. His indictment is not, therefore, 
one which the world need take terribly to heart. But to 
shivery and fastidious mortals it is a keen pleasure to hear 
their personal complaints against their environment stated 
with such a fury of contempt, by one more shivery and 
fastidious than themselves. It is a refreshing change, at 
any rate, from the cheery pooh-pooh attitude which their 
shrinkings and sufferings usually encounter. 

Against the modern world Huysmans placed an ideal one 
which he called “the middle ages.” The beauty which 
he described so well was the beauty of surviving fragments 
of what he conceived to have been once a perfect all-embrac- 
ing system. The whole of society now “ boit le nez dans la 
boue a plat ventre, l’ordure”; but in the Catholic Church 
he found, sadly disfigured and contaminated for the most 
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part, a rule of life, fit for the dignity of man’s spirit; a 
conception of destiny which might turn his petty pleasures 
into deadly sins or joys, his miserable little sufferings into 
chastisements or tragedies. The motive for Huysmans’ 
conversion to his own eclectic Catholicism was to escape 
from the banality of life as he, a disciple of the naturalist 
school, saw it. The life of the intellect—that inexhaustible 
feast—was nothing to him; he had no intellect himself. 
The affections were almost (so it seems) as little to him ; 
the closest bond between him and others being artistic 
sympathy, or a mutual contempt for squalor, emotional or 
physical. Nature and women he despised and hated, and 
he was only too glad to believe they were the Devil, and 
therefore an enemy worth his salt. After his conversion 
he is strangely unchanged. If it pleases you to imagine 
the Huysmans (of early days) emblematically as a lonely 
and sickly goat pegged to browse on the steepest, sourest 
pasture of naturalism, melancholy, obstinate, with odd 
aggressive starts and bounds in him and a malevolent eye ; 
the later Huysmans will appear to you as the same animal, 
only released from its tether, its horns gilded, its beard 
perfumed, first led away to figure in some orgy of the Black 
Art, and finally destined to end its days, washed white and 
exorcised, grazing among the quincunxes of the Fathers 
to the sound of bells and psalms. This selection does not 
represent the travelling of his imagination, nor, therefore, 
at all vividly how much it remained the same. It illustrates 
well neither his morose delectation in what disgusted him, 
nor his rapture on discovering a beauty which was also a 
sanctuary to him from the squalor of life. But it is worth 
reading, because Huysmans wrote it. 


PILGRIMAGES 


In Seven Lands. By Ernest ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Voyages of the ‘‘ Morning.”” By Greratp S. Doorty. 
Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

A Woman in the Wilderness. By Winirrep James. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Chequered Cruise. By Ratru Srocx. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Le Petit Homme Rouge,” prone as he is to exhuming 
ancient scandals and giving history a rather plush and 
mahogany air, is a picturesque writer. But it would be 
a mistake to regard him as anything else. We cannot 
imagine him, for instance, recording experiences of a country 
where courts, counts and cabriolets are not at his beck. 
His present volume is a kind of self-contained sequel to 
My Days of Adventure and My Adventures in the Commune. 
We travel from Alsace, where we hear all about the Joffre 
family, into Germany, where we receive the usual clever 
sketches of Bismarck, Moltke, Bebel, the elder Liebknecht 
and the Hohenzollerns, over whom Mr. Vizetelly lets himself 
go. Then the German army and Berlin, with the lengthy 
account of the Eulenberg scandal. Berlin being perhaps the 
most garish, ostentatious and vulgar city, even among the 
European capitals, Mr. Vizetelly here has a chance of splashing 
his colour on rather thickly. His reminiscences of Silesia, 
the Rhineland, the Palatinate and Bavaria are rather slender, 
and it is not until we get into Vienna and the annals of 
Francis Joseph that Mr. Vizetelly finds his feet again. In 
Bohemia, he gives us a detailed account of Wallenstein’s 
career and incidentally deals with the charges against 
Shakespeare’s lack of learning by demonstrating that the 
Bohemian kingdom did at one time stretch to the Adriatic 
and justify The Winter's Tale. We still incline, however, 
to regard Shakespeare’s knowledge of Bohemia as not 


Chatto 


all that it should be. Mr. Vizetelly does not leave much 
space for Spain, Portugal and Italy; but he does give us 
a happy account (to our mind the best in the book) of 
the vintage in Portugal. 

Captain Doorly’s story of the Morning’s hazardous 
voyage in 1903-4 into the Antarctic, on an expedition to 
rescue the Discovery penned for two years among the ice, 
near Mount Erebus, cannot lay claim to literary distinction. 
But it is a pleasant book all the same, old-fashioned in 
the sense that it does not exhibit the author’s personality 
bestriding the lands he describes, in such a way as to 
deny our acquaintance with them. The Captain is indeed 
reticent about himself and full of alert observation about 
Scott, Sir Ernest Shackleton, his shipmates and the toil- 
some adventures of the Morning and the Terra Nova, 
which towed the Discovery out of her fastness at the frozen 
edge of the world. There are illustrations and a good map. 

Miss Winifred James continues the series of letters which 
have earned her a reputation. This time she writes to 
** Philippa ” in England, mostly from ‘‘ the house on the 
hill” in Panama. It cannot be said that Miss James 
has mastered the art of letter-writing. The eighteenth 
century would have turned up its well-educated nose at 
her. Her work quite definitely lacks grace, insight and a 
matured reflection. But it has the readiness to touch 
surfaces with the light of gaiety and a mother-wit which 
is less than wisdom and more than prattle. 

The ‘‘ Nut,” ‘“‘ Freckles” and the ‘* Spinster” take a 
yacht Wanderlust (with a cinema camera) on a cruise into 
the South Seas. They pay a visit to Lord Howe Island, 
are wrecked on Norfolk Island and disperse at Fiji, when 
the war breaks out. The rest is what they (in an excep- 
tionally articulate mood) would possibly call ‘‘ drollery.’’ 
Let us leave it at that. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The King’s Indian Allies. By Sr. Nimat Sinca. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The theme of Mr. ** St.” Nihal Singh's lavishly illustrated volume 
is *‘ the rajas and their India "—in other words, the Native States 
and their rulers—brought into world-wide prominence by reason of 
their offers of assistance to the ruling power at the beginning of the 
war. There are chapters on the races and clans, society and adminis- 
tration, the ways of the Indian courts, personal characteristics of the 
princes, changes of custom under modern influences, and so forth. 
A certain amount of tabular material included is informative though 
not at all systematic. 


THE CITY 
Mi Cestie are very firm indeed, and explanations 


for the general rise are numerous. The most 

likely is that the large sums which are being set 
free by the ae to the Government, under the threat of 
increased taxation, of American securities, are finding 
their way into general investments, for many of the holders 
of American securities consider that they already have 
a sufficient amount of War Loan and Exchequer Bonds. 
On this account the gilt-edged group of securities has 
displayed considerable strength, the 4} per cent. War 
Loan being a little firmer at 96}. The henten Loan, 
referred to here last week, has been in keen demand at 
} premium (making the price 97}); and, allowing for the 
fact that it has to be repaid four years hence, yields nearly 
53% per cent. Underground Electric securities are coming 
into favour, and the 6 per cent. Income Bonds—interest 
on which is payable free of income tax—must be considered 
one of the cheapest high-yielding fixed interest bearing 
investments obtainable—at their present price of about 
874—whilst the same company’s £10 shares at 1], and 
A shares at 6s., should be a good lock-up purchase. In 
the industrial group, Courtaulds now stand at 135s., and 
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the prophecy made in these notes on April 1st—when they 
stood at 91s.—that they would ultimately reach 120s., is 
more than fulfilled. There has been a fair amount of buying 
of Brunner Monds, which are now 90s., and of Mond Nickels, 
which stand at 71s. 9d., and there has also been a good deal 
of buying of motor shares. Shipping shares are as active 
as ever, and the Cunard is swallowing up the Commonwealth 
and Dominion Lines. Among oil shares Shells continue their 
rise; the dividend is declared at 25 per cent.—making 
35 per cent. for the year, free of income tax—but as the 
accounts have not yet been prepared, a fresh payment 
in respect of the year is not absolutely out of the question. 
There has been a slight rattling of dry bones in the 
Rhodesian mining market; even Chartereds have risen 
1s. 6d. during the weck, their present price being just 
over 14s. This is a share which had better be left to the 
gambler and to people who like losing money. 


a * * 


At the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Carriage, 
Wagon, and Finance Co., Ltd., held at Birmingham, the 
chairman, Mr. Frank Dudley Docker, C.B., made some 
interesting statements. He said that, together with others, 
he had been engaged in getting together an association 
which he hoped would ultimately embrace the whole of 
the manufacturing interests of the country. One of the 
conditions made was that nothing should be done until 
at least one hundred responsible firms joined and agreed 
to pay a deposit of £1,000 each, and he was able to announce 
that the membership already embraced many of the leading 
industrial firms in the United Kingdom, the market value 
of whose aggregate capital is between eighty and ninety 
million pounds. He expressed the hope that such a great 
representative body of manufacturers would be “a happy 
means of bringing together into a partnership which can 
only be for mutual good—capital and labour,” and made 
the customary reference to such a partnership existing in 
the trenches. Presumably, the new association will perform 
much the same functions as the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in making representations to the Government 
on behalf of the manufacturing and trading community, 
but the intention of the promoters may be to go further 
in the direction of directing and co-ordinating efforts to 
increase the export trade. The leaders of the labour move- 
ment will no doubt watch the development of this association 
with interest. Mr. Docker who, by the way, is also one of 
the directors of the London City and Midland Bank, went 
on to criticise our present legislature, and stated that 
business men were not adequately represented in Parliament. 
He said that the country should be more careful than it ever 
was before of the character and, to a large extent, the 
independence of the men it sends to the next Parliament ; 
the occasion would be a supreme one and our whole future 
might depend upon the choice to be made-—possibly before 
long. 

* * * 

After so long a period of activity, it would not be 
surprising if the rubber share market were to go “ off colour” 
now and again, but every time that business slackens off 
the depression does not go very far, there being always 
fresh buyers directly any shares look cheap. _ The expert 
people in this market do not pay much attention to minor 
fluctuations in the price of rubber itself. A high average 
price for the year is already assured, even if the present 
quotation of about 2s. 7d. were to fall to 2s., which is most 
unlikely ; and the extraordinarily good series of reports 
for last year, which are still making their appearance, 
show what brilliant results companies have been able to 
achieve on a general lower average price than is likely 
to rule this year. What is occupying the minds of those 
concerned with the industry is the question of excess profits 
taxation. From the outset it was recognised that rubber 
plantation companies which have only recently reached 
the producing stage for the greater part of their area 
occupied a special position, and that it would be extremely 
unfair to take 6 per cent. as the datum line above which 
all profits would be taxed 60 per cent. Mr. McKenna 


acquiesced in this point of view, and said he had no doubt 
that the referees would act fairly. The Rubber Planters’ 
Association is making representations to the Treasu 
that 25 per cent. would be a fair basis on which to estimate 
the normal profits of these companies before rendering them 
liable to the excess profits tax. This seems a very high 
figure compared with what would be regarded as normal 
profits in other industries, but their contention is that a 
rubber plantation company has to wait five or six years 
before it gets any return on its capital, and that, furthermore, 
unlike most other industries, there is practically no watered 
capital in this group of companies. There is a good deal of 
truth in both these contentions, but all the same, 25 per 
cent. seems rather a high figure, although it is interesting 
to note that the Scotch companies consider it too low; 
it appears probable, however, that at least 10 per cent.— 
possibly 15 per cent.—may be fixed as the datum line. 
The point is of some importance, for the excess profits 
tax will affect companies in varying degrees according 
to their age. The older companies, which have been making 
large profits during the past few years, will not suffer 
much from the excess profits tax; and they, of course, 
get the full benefit of the present high price of rubber. 
The younger companies, whose areas are only just coming 
into bearing, will suffer more from the excess profits tax 
and depend more upon the future price of rubber—which 
may be higher than it is now; but, on the other hand, 
may be lower. 
* * * 

The investor who thinks that the Government will deal 
liberally with the younger rubber companies in the matter 
of excess profits taxation, and who also thinks that the 
price of rubber is likely to keep up for the next year or two 
(and, in my opinion, indications point to this), will direct 
his attention more to the younger companies, but the steady 
and safe investor will prefer to go in for the older companies. 
The following is a fresh list that has been compiled for me 
by an expert in this market, and represents what, in his 
opinion, are the best purchases at the present time—among 
both old and young companies. The figures before the 
names are intended as a rough classification of age, those 
marked No. 1 being the oldest ; the dividend for the last 
financial year is indicated, but in every case this should 
be increased during the present year. 


Last Annual 
Denomination. Price. Dividend. 
(1) Linggi - os os Oe « Sie. Ohm 110% 
(1) ~~ ne - -- Qe. «- 1%8. Od. 374% 
(2) Batu Tiga .. oe o £2 .. We 45% 
(2) Lankat i - .. £1 .. 50s. Od. 15% 
(2) Straits Bertam - & « Bee 25% 
(2) Tandjong os » .. £1 .. 80s. 6d. 20% 
(3) Bekoh - a ~~ wae 3s. _ 10% 
(3) Sapon; - ea -- £1 .. 2%e. dca 8% 
(3) Semp: oe o« -. £1. .. 80s. 6d. 8%, 
(3) Brieh Rubber Estate . -. 258. 6d. 5% 
(4) Tanjong Malim oe s« 2 « ee &. 5% 


Of the foregoing the Brieh Rubber Estate seems rather 
attractive. The company owns some 1,800 acres of land 
in the district of Perak, Federated Malay States, a district 
famous for its big yields of rubber. The company’s old 
estate was subject to periodical flooding—which sometimes 
led to the loss of trees and frequently interfered with the 
collection of rubber. On realising this, the management 
promptly planted an area equal to the old (slightly over 
500 acres) of fresh land outside the threatened area, and 
the oldest of the trees on this fresh area are now ready 
for tapping. This doubling of the planted area was carried 
out without increasing the capital or issuing debentures, and 
although this was paid for almost entirely out of the revenue, 
the company has not failed to distribute a yearly dividend. 
During the current year, with only 1s. per lb. profit, the 
earnings should equal 12 per cent. of the capital. The 
present capitalisation of the company works out at under 
£48 per acre, and as the planted area is steadily bein 
extended, this capitalisation should shortly be reduc 

to £40. At their present price of about 25s. 6d. these shares 
look a good purchase. Emit Davies. 
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